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When we take into consideration the presént 
extraordinary high price of nearly all thé materials life, we come to the conclusion that prohably no 
of human food—especially of bread, the staff ‘of | subject could be treated upon, which would profit- 
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ably interest a ter perce of our readers, than | 


‘an article on this all-important agricultural pro- 
, duct—together with brief histories of the character, 
_ transformations and habits of the 

érs, atid diseases, to which it is subjegt. 


We doubt much whether the > of this! bility of character is 


cereal is fully appf®eciated by thé community at 
1 ; beli as we do that it has no inconsid- 
pa ct share of influence on the growth of civiliza- 
tion ; for it has undoubtedly followed the progress 
of man’s improvement, in all countries, probably 
from the foundation of the world. It is emphatic- 
ally the food of civilized man—the bread of refine- 
ment and taste. The loaf of Genesee flour is the 
substantial luxury of polished life, while the cake 
of Indian corn, baked in the ashes, is the symbol 
of sav fare. The former has become the 
standard food of the wealthy, while the latter is 
placed on his table as a variety, more than one of 
common resort. The growing of wheat, too,.is a 
civilized act ; it is scarcely compatible with savage 
life. Its judicious culture requires the highest 
skill of the husbandman’s art, for the plant is a 
profitless product, without the knowledge and ex- 
perience of an educated intelligence. It contains 
the greatest quantity of starch, and likewise by far 
the most gluten (equal to one-fifth of the whole)—a 
principle from which it derives its essential quality, 
which, above all others, peculiarly adapts it for 
bread. Though the expense of its culture may 
be somewhat greater, yet it is always chosen when 
the climate permits, or the poverty of the district 
does not constrain the inhabitants to be content 
with a cheaper food. 

Wheat has undoubtedly been cultivated in t 
from the remotest periods, and the details of plow- 
ing, sowing, harvesting and garnering this grain, 
depicted upon the ancient tombs at Thebes, are 
among the most striking and remarkable of the 
remains of tian art. No one can contemplate 
these pictorial representations without being im- 
presse with the advanced state of civilization, so 
early reached by this people. It would appear 
that many kinds of grain were produced by them ; 
and among the varieties of wheat, the “‘seven- 
rowed”’ is mentioned in Pharoah’s dream. This 
has lately been grown in England, said to be from 

ins found in mummy-cases brought from Thebes. 

t was also one of the pecipel staples of food of 

the Israelites, as is abundantly proved by the Old 
Testament. 

The cerealia are all remarkable for their won- 

derful power of multiplication—each grain or seed 
out several stalks, all of which produce 
ears ; and the number of these are not limited, 
but depend, more or less, on favoring circum- 
stances. This increase in the stalks is performed 
Lp fecoed set of roots, shooting out at the sur- 
of the ground, a, to the first or 
meres rece. An experiment in England has 
emonstrated that a single grain of wheat, sown 
on the second of June, produced eighteen stalks : 
on the eighth of August the plant was takemup, 
the stalks divided. from each other and replanted, 
and ig plant threw out fresh roots and 
stalks. is process was repeated a number of 
‘times, until, by the following April, they had mul- 
tiplied to 500 plants, all extremely vigorous ; the 
number of ears from these amounted to 21,109, 
and the number of grains to 576,840. 
The cultivation of wheat prevails everywhere in’ 


temperate climates ; its climatic range is greater 





ious destroy- | 





than that of any other grain ; it differs in its re- 
quirements so essentially from most of the other 
cereals, that the mean temperature of the year is 
a less decisive test of its successful production than 
might otherwise be cappnet Its peculiar flexi- 
ependent rather on hygro- 
metric effects, than mere alternations of heat.and 
cold ; and its sensitiveness to extremes of dryness 
and humidity, restricts or extends its cleus, 
rather than isothermal lines ; but ge sy ar be- 
comes the important element during those months 
when it ripens—13° being assigned as the maximum 
of range under which this result is accomplished 
in similar climates ; accordingly, we find that the 
time of harvest in particular localities bears a 
more decisive relation to thermometric, rather 
than any other cause. In the extreme southern 
states of the Union the harvest time-is reached in 
May, when the mean temperature is 67° or 700. 
In Virginia this mean is not arrived at until June, 
and, in New York, in its best wheat districts, the 
grain is not ripe until July, when the mean is about 
69° ; thus it will be perceived that a temperature 
for the last month of the growth of wheat, does 
not exceed 70°, but falls below this limit. The 
latest generalizations would seem to prove that 
the sensitiveness of this grain to the modifying 
effects of temperature tal humidity is greater in 
the United States than in Europe. Aside from 
mere soil characteristics, the most fertile wheat 
districts of our country hold a peculiar relation to 
our great chain of inland seas, and go far to de- 
monstrate the effects of the near proximity of 
large bodies of. water to wheat-growing regions ; 
but this has not been studied with that care that 
can lead to any but conjectural results, and we 
trust that we shall be enabled to return to this 
subject, in a future article, with some degree of 
certainty and profit. 
England, the northern plain of Germany, and 
the central areas of Russia—the last stretching 
eastward: from Moscow to the Volca, at the 


boundary of European Russia, and southward from 
Moscow to the Black Sea, with Wallachia and 
Lower ‘Hun west of the sea—may be desig- 


nated as the chief wheat climate of Europe. 
Wheat is grown on nearly every description of 
land ; but the soils most preferred for its culture 
are more or less clayey. Indeed, on the continent 
of Europe, these heavy soils are distinguished by 
the appellation of “good wheat land.”’ But in 
tracing the peculiarities of soil which are best for 
the production of this staple, we shall only refer 
to the western portion of our own State. It would 
appear that the most valuable proceeds from the 
mingling of the arenaceous products of the Medina 
sandstone, with the disintegrating rocks of the 
Niagara group, and overlaying shales. Thus, on 
the north, near Lake Ontario, the sandy ingredi- 


ents appear to be in the greatest abundance ; but — 


as we proceed south, the soil gradually assumes a 
more illaceous character, and we find in the 
valley of the Genesee, probably, the finest wheat 
region, for its extent, in the world. Whatever 
may be the nature of the soil, it should be the aim 
of the agriculturist to grow full crops—a consum- 
mation greatly to be wished for among a great 
majority of the farmers of this country, and one 
which probably has been brought home to them, 
by the great demand for breadstuffs, and the pre- 
vailing high prices of the present moment. 


According to the census of 1850, the wheat crop 
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of the United States for that year amounted to that some of the varieties of the Spanish, and our 
100,485,944 bushels, showing an increase over the Genesee, were very little, if any, inferior. M: 

product of 1840 of 15,662,672 bushels. Owing to | of the English farmers supposed that all they wo’ 

the extraordinary political events that are at pres- , have to do to obtain the same quality of grain on 
‘ent convulsing the old world, and from various ' their farms, was to procure the seed from Austra- 
other causes, which have created an increased de- lia, and sow it in England. As has been since 
mand for breadstuffs at highly remunerative rates, | demonstrated, there never a greater mistake. 
it is readily conceded that, in this country, at the |The wheat of Australia was not a peculiar kind of 
present time, there is at least oné-fifth more ground | wheat ; it had no particular constitutional charac- 
under cultivation with this cereal, than was ever | teristics by which it might have been distinguished 
before known. Well informed individuals caleu-| from the most popular varieties that was already 





late from the present appearances (May 8th) of, 
the crop, that should there be no general devasta- | 
tion from the various destroyers (insects, fungi 
and drought), it will be perfectly safe to estimate 
the yield for 1855 at 130,000,000 bushels, of the 
value of at least $150,000,000. Should efforts to 
insure full crops, similar to those used by the 
ses 9 of Great Britain, be universally 
adopted by our American farmers, there can be 
no doubt but that the product would be increased 
one-third ; and to impress this startling fact was 
one of the objects of this paper. Partial, and 
sometimes extensive failures, will but too often 
occur; and to neglect making the best known 
preparation, or even to prepare for half a crop | 
only, is an ill-judged notion, and has a direct) 
tendency to unremunerative farming. In fact, | 
during the preparation of this article, we were 
informed by B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the 
New York State pg ge Society, that during 
the great drouth of 1854, the loss occasioned by 
it, to the wheat crop in this State alone, was 
9,000,000. But that in every case where care 
ad been taken to conform with a proper system 
of cultivation, in regard to drainage and other 
desirable preparations of the soil, the crops were 
but slightly, if any, affected by the scourge. Will 
our agriculturists make a note of this fact, and in 
their exertions remember that, to insure a full 
yield of the best quality of grain, they must study 
the characteristics of the materials (soil, seed, 
etc.,) they expect to produce it from, and, then 
labor assiduously for the accomplishment of their 
purpose, and in nineteen cases out of twenty their 
efforts will produce the desired result. 

We deem it unnecessary to recommend any 
special variety, or to give a dissertation on the 
various kinds and qualities of wheat. The circu- 
lation of this journal being distributed over such a 

portion of the country, comprising so many 
differences in the temperatures of the several dis- 
tricts, that probably: in many cases the variety 
advised wank be unsuitable. e three specimens 
depicted at the head of this article, are much 
valued in New York, and many of the middle and 


inuse in England. Its quality was owing to purely 
local conditions,—that is to say, the peculiar tem- 
perature, the brilliant light, the soil, 'and those 
other circumstances which characterize the ¢limate 
of Australia, where it was produced. There is no 
doubt of the fact, that wheat can be affécted by 
climate, independent of its constitutional peculiari- 
ties ; but it does not follow that wheat is not sub- 
ject to constitutional peculiarities like other plants. 
There are some kinds of wheat, do what you may 
with them, will retain a certain quality, varying 
slightly with the circumstances under which they 
are produced, as per example: there was at the 
exhibition samples, especially one of Revitt wheat, 
of a very fine discription, and greatly superior to 
the ordinary kinds of Revitt, that appeared in the 
market. This clearly shows that Revitt wheat of 
a certain kind and quality is better than Revitt of 
a different kind, both being produced in the same 
country, so that circumstances being equal, we 
have a different result, owing to some constitutional 
peculiarities of race. 

But there is one question of the highest interest, 
which has been more distinctly brought out by the 
above mentioued Exhibition than it has ever been 
before. We quote from Dr. Lindley’s lecture: **We 
all know the effect of hybridizing, or crossing the 
races of animals ; this may be done in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. We are all aware that our garden- 
ers are skilful in preparing, by such means, those 
different varieties of beautiful flowers and admira- 
ble fruits which have become common in all the 
more civilized portions of the world; but no one 
has paid much attention to the point as 
cereal crops. Yet it is to be supposed, that if you 
can double the size of a turnip, or if you.can double 
the size of a rose, or produce a hardy race of any 
kind from one that is tender, or the reverse, in the 
case of ordinary plants, you should be able to pro- 
duce the same effect when operating on ‘cereal 


crops. It so happens, however, that the experi- 


ment had not been tried, except on the most 
limited scale, and to what extent it may be carried 


has been more brought out by this Exhibition than 
it ever ictal In ‘the last treatisé on ‘this. 


Western States, but the intelligent cultivator must | subject - Gertner, a German’ writer, who 
judge from actual experience those kinds best| has collected all the information it was possible to: 
suited to his particular section. Again, the stand- uction of hybrids in. 


ard works on this all-important subject—agricul- 
ture—is within the reach of all who choose to 
possess them, and the press, exclusively devoted 
to that portion of economy, is daily teeming with 
valuable hints in all its departments, and ex- 
perienced and intelligent farmer will readily ad- 
mit that every cent expended for their purchase 
returns an hundred fold. 

We have capital illustrations of the value of 
experiment in the culture in wheat, in the results 
of the great London exhibition of 1851. ‘Perhaps 
the best specimens of wheat examined was, that 





from South Australia, although it was admitted 


pe relating to the 

e vegetable kingdom, the author declares’ that, 
as to experiments on cereal planta, th can hardly 
be said to have had any existence: ¢ Exhibi- 
tion has, nevertheless, shown us that they have 
been made, and proves distinctly that you may 
ee, on the constitutional peculiarities of 
wheat, just as hs may on te? tienen en of any 
other plant. For instance, Mr. Raynbird of La- 
varstroke, who obtained, in 1848, a gold- medal 
from the Highland Society for experiments of the 
kind, sent to the Exhibition a box, which contain- 
ed a bunch of Hi wheat, a white iety, 
and a bunch of Piper’s thickset wheat, which is 

® 
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red. The latter is coarse and short strawed, and 
liable to mildew, but very productive. Mr. Rayn- 
bird desired to know what would be the result of 
crossing it with the Hopetoun wheat, and the re- 
sult was shown in the form of four hybrids, ob- 
tained from these varieties. The new races thus 
obtained are interm 
—the ears are shorter than in the Hopetoun, and 
longer than in the thickset wheat ; in short, there 
is an intermediate condition plainly perceptible in 
them throughout. And it appears from the state- 
ment of Mr. Raynbird, that these hybrid wheats, 
which are now cultivated in this country, have 
succeeded to a satisfactory extent, yielding forty 
bushels to an acre. But in this instance, as in 
some others, the essential part of the question is 
not the number of bushels produced per acre, but 
to show that you may affect the quality of cereal 
crops, as you may affect animals and other plants. 
Mr. Maund, an intelligent gentleman residing at 
Bromsgrove in Warwickshire, has done much 
more than Mr. Raynbird, for he has obtained a 
greater variety of results. Mr. Maund has been 
occupied for some years past in the endeavor to 
ascertain whether something like an important 
result cannot be produced upon wheat by muling, 
and he exhibited the specimens before us in evi- 
dence of what may be done. You will observe, 
that sometimes his hybrids are apparently very 
ood, and sometimes worse than the parents, as we 
oe is always the case. When you hybridize 
one plant with another, you cannot ascertain be- 
forehand with certainty what the exact result will 
be, but you will take the chance of it, knowing 
very well that out of a number of plants thus 
obtained, some will be of an improved quality. In 
the present specimens, in each instance, the male 
parent is on the left hand, the female on the 
right, and the third specimen shows the result of 
combining the two kinds: a better illustration 
gould not be desired. Here is a hybrid consider- 
ably larger than the parents, and in the next 
instance one considerably shorter and stouter. 
In another example, you see a coarse variety 
ined between two apparently fine varieties—that 
is, perhaps, a case of deterioration. In another 
example, you have a vigorous wheat on the left, 
and a feeble one on the right, while one much 
more vi us than either is the result. On the 
other hand, We have some anomalous cases, in 
which the effect of hybridizing has been to impair 
quality. This is a very important case, well made 
out, because the moment you saw that by mixing 
corn, as you mix other things, you obtain corres- 
ponding results, there is no reason to doubt that 
an ingenious person, occupying himself with such 
matters, will arrive at the same improvements in 
regard to varieties of wheat, as have already been 
obtained in the animal kingdom, and in these 
parts of the vegetable kingdom which have been 
, 80 dealt with.”” Here is a briiliant opportunity 
' fora display of that inventive genius and ingenuity, 
.for which we are celebrated as a nation. And we 
t we shall soon be enabled to announce, that. 
xperiments, by American cultivators, have pro- 
ced hybrid wheats, quite as impurtant and bene- 
ial, as those generated by our elder brothers on 
other side of the Atlantic. 
- three specimens of wheat, which are illus- 
_ tral 


on the first page of this article, are from 
vaFieties presented us at the rooms of the State 
Agritultural Society, at Albany. 


or 


\ 





ate between the two parents, | 


No. 1, is the Kentucky White-bearded, Canada 
Flint, Hutchinson Wheat. In many sections this 
,has become a favorite variety. Some persons 
object to it, on account of the bran being thick, 
and that it spreads but little, therefore re uiring 
more seed. This latter, however, cannot be re- 
garded as an objection to the wheat. Its straw is 
| Stronger ; and hence on rich loamy lands, it will 
| succeed better than those with a weaker straw: 
| the latter, too, having more substance, the grain 
| matures, or fills out, after it has been cut. The 
_ berries are round, short, and white ; weighs 60 to 
, 65 pounds to the bushel ; flour very good, but not 
| equal to the white flint. 
No. 2, Soules Wheat. This is a favorite variety, 
| and is supposed to be composed of the Old Red- 
chaff and White-chaff bald. The latter more 
generally known at the South as the “Virginia 
| White May.”’ The berries are large, plump and 
| white, stand out well from the ear, shells easy, 
; and yields a very superior flour. Its early matu- 
| rity makes it still more valuable. It weighs about 
| 63 pounds to the bushel, and has a specific gravity 
| of 1-333.* This is no doubt an excellent wheat, 
| and we have conversed with several well-known 
| agriculturists, who say, taking all things into con- 
| sideration, they perfer it even to White Flint, or 
| any other variety. 
| As the Soules Wheat is such a general favorite, 
| we have determined to give its analysis :— 





j Calculated 
on dry 
matter. 

| Starch. ....sscccsesccersecccvccsscsesecsens 62.29 360 

Sugar and Extractive Matter, with a little 
| acid formed during anaiysis, 640 7.023 
| Dextrine, Or Guin,....eececsecceesecseseees 1.21 1.328 
Epidermis,....csssccscceseccserscceeesceses 7.20 1.98 
Matter dissolved out of epidermis and 
other bodies insoluble in water and 
boiling acohol, by a weak solution of 
CAUSLIC POTASH, ....ceeeeeceeecerereceeees 6.82 14% 
1.62 1.119 
4949 
1,833 
trace. 














1@0 91 {100.000 

The gluten in the above analysis is small, though 
thought correct. The matter insoluble in water, 
was digested in successive portions of boiling 
alcohol for six hours, till nothing more was taken 
> The matter insoluble in water and boiling 

cohol, was digested in a weak solution of caustie 
— which took up over 7 per centum of the 

ry grain; which, if albumen, increases that bod 
to a large per centage. The gluten and stare 
agree nearly with most of the Winter wheat from 
the Genesee district, but albumen and epidermis 
are much greater. 


PROPORTIONS. 
Per centage of Water...........+. 
bet dry matter......... 


Ce eee eee eeeeeeseserenee 





No. 3, Mediterranean Wheat. This is supposed 
to be one of the most hardy varieties. Its princi- 
pal recommendations are, that it is early, heavy, 
and escapes all disaster, the fly not excepted. The 
principal objections to it, are its dark color and 





*The true weight of wheat is determined by its specifie 
gravity. The weight of a bushel of wheat will vary with 

e size of the kernel, and from other circumstances; while 
its relative weight, or that found by comparing it with an 

ual bulk of water at a given temperature, depends — 
its composition. The-heavy varieties, or those with a h igh 
specific gravity, contains more gluten than the light; 
latter containing more starch. 
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inferior flour. It is heavy, having a specific gravit 

of 1.360. It is bearded ; shells very easily, if suf- 
fered to stand until ripe. It is not cultivated in 
those districts where the better kinds succeed well. 

It should be remembered that to the influence of 
soil and climate we are indebted for many varie- 
ties of wheat which possess peculiar character- 
istics, or in which there is an excess of the proxi- 
mate elements over the others. Gluten is largely 
developed in some, and starch in other varieties. 
Some are protected by a thick cuticle, which form 
the brand ; in others, it is thin and delicate. The 
former are dark colored usually ; the latter, white. 
Some are armed with stiff and rigid awns ; others 
are awnless. Silex is more abundant in some than 
in others. Those in which this element is full 
proportioned, stand erect and never lodge. Even 
in the course of a few years’ culture, changes 
occur in the constitution of wheat, which are 
easily observable. Thus the Mediterranean variety 
—last described—with a judicious cultivation, in 
a few years becomes assimilated to the more deli- 
cate and whiter varieties. 

We now turn to the destroyers and diseases of 
wheat, which was the main object of the composi- 
tion of this paper, and if the experience and sug- 
gestions here placed before our readers, are the 
means of aiding one farmer in saving his crop— 
that may be attacked with either of them—we 
shall fee! abundantly compensated for our labor. 

No other insect of the tens of thousands that 
teem in our land, has received a tithe of the at- 
tention, or been chronicled with a tithe of the 
voluminousness that has been assigned to the 
Hess1an Fy, of which 
it has been aptly said, 
in reference to their 
destruction of our 
wheat crops, that it is 
more formidable than 
would be an army of 
twenty thousand Hessi- 
ans, or any other twen- 
ty thousand hirelings, 
supplied with all the 
implements of war. 
This fly ( Cecidomyjia de- 
structor of Say) is an 
opean insect, and 





Hessian Fly (male, magnified). ae 
—From a young specimen, hav- has been detected in 
ing the fuivous suturesof theab- Germany. France, 


domen wide, «The natural di- Switzerland, and Italy, 


where it at times com- 
mitssevere depredations 
onthe wheatcrops. Its 
ravages are alluded to 
as far back as the year 
1732. It was brought 
to this country, proba- 
bly in some straw used % 
in package by the Hes- 
sian soldiers, who land- 
ed on Staten and the 
West end of Long Is- 
land, August, 1776, but 
did not become so mul- 
tiplied as to severely in- 
jure the crops in that 
a until ’°79. 
rom thence, as a cen- : 

tral point, it gradually feavioag the havens saturte: une: 
extended over the coun- ‘W aud in part obliterated. 





Hessian Fly (female, magnifi- 





try in all directions, advancing at the rate of from 
ten to twenty miles a year. Most of the wheat 
crops were destroyed by it, within a year or two 
of its first arrival at a given place, and its depre- 





Appearance of a healthy (*), and of a diseased (+) shoot of 
wheat in autumn, the worms lying at(Q). a, ventral view of 
the “flax-seed”? or larva state. 


dations commonly continued for several years, 
when they would nearly or quite cease ; its para- 
sitic insect enemies probably increasing to such an 
extent as almost to exterminate it. It is frequent- 
ly reappearing in excessive numbers in one and 
another district of our posed ( and in addition to 
wheat, injures also barley an e. 

There are two generations of this insect annu- 
ally. The eggs resemble minute reddish age 
and are laid in the creases of the upper surface of 
the leaf, when the wheat is but a few inches high, 
mostly in the month of September. These hatch 
in about a week, and the worm crawls down the 
sheath of the leaf to its base, just below the sur- 





Be face of the ground, where 
5. it remains, subsisting upon 
ea the juices of the plant, with- 
2s out wounding it, but causing 
gs it to turn yellow and die. 
e248 It is a small white maggot, 
Ses and attains its growth in a- 
ae~ bout six weeks. It then 
xe changes to a flaxseed like 
é= body within which the worm 
-2 becomes a pupa the follow, 
3 ing Spring, and from this 
£3 the fly is evolved in tentor , 


e*° 
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twelvedays. The fly closely resembles a mosquito 
in its appearance butis one-third 
smaller, and has no bill for suck- 
ing blood; it is black, the joints 
of the bod 
being slightly 
marked with 
red. Itappears 
early in May, 
lays its eggs 
or another 
generation, & 
soon perishes. 
The worms 
from these 

Sameas thelast. 88° nestle to 
the lower joints of the stalks, 
ee fase -_ ps 
them to bend and fall down from 
pase of the eo 80 ¥ a broken ‘away, show. 
Ww arvest, an infested field ing th t “seeds”? 
looks as though cattle had passed — estnary ott- 
through it. 

Wheat can scarcely be grown, except on a fer- 
tile soil, in those where this insect is abundant. 
The sowing should be deferred until about the last 
of September, the season being then passed, when 
the fly usually deposits its eggs. If at any time in 
Autumn the eggs of the insect are observed to be 




















——— (i722 


of @ healthy (* d two diseased f 
spite harvest ime, (halk broken, from a aa 
eat worms, (22) base of sheath swollen from worms having 

under it, and ites coming from those 


e are : a, lateral veew of the daeeced or larva case : 6, dor- 


ew of the dorm1nt larva, taken from the larva case : c, 
tral view of the pupa. 








| profusely deposited upon the leaves, the crop 
should be speedily grazed down by sheep and oth- 
| er stock, or if this cannot be done, a heavy roller 
| should be passed over it, that as many of the e 

j as possible may be crushed or dislodged ther 4 
| One or the other of the same measures should also 
be resorted to in the Spring, if the same contin- 
gency occurs ; or if the worms are, ata later date, 
| discovered to be numerous at the first and second 
| joints of the young stalks, the experiment may be 
| tried of mowing, as close down as’ possible, the 
most infected portions of the field. Where the 
soil is of but medium fertility, a resort to some of 
the hardier varieties of wheat, which are known 
to be in a measure fly-proof, may be advisable. 
Perhaps, after all, the most effective manner of 
destroying this pest, is to burn the stubble, before 
plowing forthe next crop. It has been urged that, 
as this also annihilates the parasites that prey upon 
the fy, some of the other modes would be prefera- 
ble ; but from our own experience, we feel con- 
strained to strongly recommend the fire remedy. 


Next following the Hessian-fly is the clear- 
winged Wueat-Fy (Cecidomyia Trititi). This 





Clear Winged Wheat-Fly, female ; greatly magnified: a, the 
natural size. 


species is very distinct from the fly above deseri- 
bed; its habits sufficiently show this difference ; 
and the remedies which are in some measure pal- 
liative in the case of the hessian fly are valueless 
against this. Among its peculiarities, some of the 
most remarkable are that it deposites its eggs in 
the wheat head, and undergoes its metamorphoses 
in the soil, and that the mature animal is engaged 
longer in the work of depositing its eggs than the 
hessian-fly. These distinctions must govern our 
attempts to guard against the attacks of these in- 
sects. The defalcations they sometimes occasion 
is quite enormous. We have heard of many cases 
where it was equal to 50 per cent. of the whole 
crop ; and when evidences of their presence is dis- 
covered ina district, prompt measures should be 
taken for their destruction. 

The wheat-fly possesses the following character- 
istics: body, orange ; wings, transparent, rounded 
at the tips, ciliate, or frin with minute hairs; 
length, about one-tenth of an inch. — Its general 
appearance is that of an orange-colored gnat.— 
One can get the most clear and definite idea of 
the characteristics of this fly by being told that 
it looks precisely like the pe Brees To with 
wings and legs added. 
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Clear-Winged Wheat-Fly, male; magnified. 


The first account of this insect was published in 
1820. It was first observed in our State in 1828. 
Its first appearance in this country was in the Eas- 

tern section ; since several of the 
Eastern and Middle States and the 
Canadian Provinces have been visit- 
ed by it. The cultivation of wheat 
was suspended for many years, in 
consequence of its injurious attacks. 

The time of the appearance of 
this fly varies according to the 
situation of the country, being in 
some places in June, and in others 
late in August. The first half of 
July, however, is the time when the 
largest number of eggs are deposited; 
a period which, in New England, 
would find the spring and winter 

Clear-Winged gTains in the best state for receiving 
Wheat - Fly, atthe egg. The insects are active in 
rest: magnified. +}. morning and evening, and ap- 
pear in swarms ; but during the day, when the sky 
is cloudless, they conceal themselves among the 
grain and grass. After about eight days, the eggs 

that have been deposited 

in the heads of the grain 

are hatched. The mag- 

gots are orange color, and 

attain their growth in a- 

bout twelve or fourteen 

pres 4 are —s the 

, eighth of an inch long, 

ee A hy Mating feeding but their size is not ~4 
upen its pulp. form. Their number is 
also variable, as many as forty being sometimes 
found on a _ plant, and at other times two or 
three only. ey seem to be influenced by expo- 


sure ; for in hilly places, 
where the grain is expo- 
’ sed to the wind, they are 
much less numerous than 


Pupa, greatly magnified. in sheltered spots. 

The injury that wheat sustains by the presence 
of this fly depends upon its state of forwardness. 
As the worm is unprovided with boring instruments 
it is principally during the soft state of the grain 
that it has the power to do most hurt. If the egg 
is deposited so as to be hatched when the plant is 








in blossom, it is then capable of inflicting the great- 
est injury ; for at this time it is supposed to sub- 
sist on the pollen, and may therefore prevent the 
fertilization of many kernels in the same head ; 
and then, also, it obtains the mi fluid that be- 
gins to be formed at this period, and is now acces- 
sible through the softness of the skin or epidermis 
of the grain. But if the time of the deposition of 
the egg is such that it becomes hatched after the 
plant has flowered, and the kernel has acquired 
some considerable hardness, the worm is incapable 
rd absorbing nutriment, and perishes for want of 
ood. 


The worms acquire 
their full size and per- 
fection, cast their skins 
and descend to the 
ground in August. They 

ury themselves in the 
soil to the depth of a- 
bout an inch, where 
they remain through 
the winter. There is, 
therefore, but one brood 
inaseason. Theworm 
is speedily changed in- 
to a pupa, in which 
state it remains in the 

round until ready to 
issue therefrom, in June 
or July of the following 
year, in the imago state, 
Fd that of the perfect 


ly. 
The.means that have 
been ee osed to des- 
troy this kind of wheat- 
fly are numerous; if 
any of them are to be 
effectual, it is evident 
they should be resorted 
to over the whole dis- 
trict infested. Amon 
the remedies whic 
seem to have been at 
least partially success- 
ful, is that of the a- 
bandonment of the cul- 
tivation of winter 
wheat, for the substitu- 
tion of the spring varie- 
4 and late sowing. 
is remedy operates 
on the principle of star- 
on bet mesg ny I With the chaff Me se and —— prob- 
n yellow-bird in q) e completely suc- 
ae ee onesfal, were tt not that 
grasses and other grains beside wheat are suitable 
recipients for the eggs of the insect, and furnish 
nutriment for its progeny. Again, it has been 
recommended to smoke them out. To effect this, 
the flies must be attacked in the evening, when 
they rise from their lurking places in the depths 
of the in. Brimstone, mingled with other 
combustible matter, should be burned in a position 
to give them the full benefit of the smoke and va- 
por when they rise upon the wing and hover over 
the grain. Another plan is to sow quick-lime over 
the field when the heads of bed i are moist. 
This latter may be repeated several times. Again, 
it has been recommended to net them as follows : 
take along rope attached to a wide-open, tight 
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bag, and let two men, one at each end of the rope, 
pass through the field, dragging the open, wide- 
mouthed net over the heads of the wheat. Go 
over the whole field in this way, and millions of 
the fly will be caught, if the net or bag is properly 
managed. Deep ploughing is a remedy that has 
been tried and often found successful. ‘This, of 
course, is to be resorted to after harvest ; the ob- 


ject of this is to bury the insect so deep, that they 


will be unable to find their way out of the ground 
the next season. 

The wheat and corn fields of the South and 
West have often suffered severely from the depre- 
dations of certain minute insects, which have long 
been known under the appellation of Tue Cuintz, 
or Cuincx Bue, (Lygeus oe of Say. In 
the State of Virginia, more especially, this chink 
bug has been found to be a much more formidable 
enemy than even the hessian-fly or wheat-fly. 
From late accounts we find that it is steadily ex- 
tending its ravages over the whole wheat range— 
specimens having lately been discovered in this 
and the Eastern States, and we deem it not im- 

robable that it may yet become troublesome in 
Districts North and bast, where, as yet, our prac- 
tical agriculturists are entirely unacquainted with 
it. In anticipation of such a disastrous event and 
to gratify a curiosity that has been expressed con- 
cerning these offensive insects, we here bring for- 
ward such information in relation to them, as has 
come under our scope. 

They were first Teseribed as early as the year 
1788, and were at that time supposed to be apter- 
ous, as they are in that state while performing 
their ravages on the crops. They then much re- 


semble in scent and color the bed bug. 


The young individuals are at first a bright red, 
changing with age to brown and black. They 
travel in immense columns, from field to field, like 
locusts, destroying everything as they proceed. In 
the southern States they make their appearance in 
the month of May, and in the West about the mid- 
dle of June. They attack the wheat by attaching 
themselves to the stalk, from which they extract 
the ‘sap, to the last particle. The consequence is, 
that, at harvest time, not only the grain, but the 
straw also, is nearly worthless. About the time 
the wheat is ready to cut, these insects arrive at 
their perfect state, when they are not apterous, 





Fig. 1. 


excrement at the apex. Fig. 2. Several 


the same caterpiliar. Fig. 3. The caterpillar of Tinea 
A group 


granelia. Fig. 4. The same magnified. Fig. 5. 





A grain of wheat opened, to show the cavity in 
which the caterpillar of Tinea granelia had fed, with the 
ted by | 8. A chrysalis sticking in a cocoon after the moth was) 


but are provided with wings, and then measure 
about three-twentieths of an inch in length. They 
are readily distinguished by their white wing-cov- 
ers, upon each of which there is a short central 
line and a large marginal oval spot of a black col- 
or. The rest of the body is black and downy, ex- 
cept the beak, the legs, the antennz at base, and 
the hinder edge of the thorax, which are reddish- 
yellow, and the fore-part of the thorax, which has 
a grayish lustre. The eggs are laid in the ground, 
in which they have been found in great abundance 
at the depth ofan inch or more. They continue 
their depredations on various plants during the 
whole summer, finally taking shelter during the 
winter under the bark of stumps and logs, under 
large clods, etc., many of them living to recom- 
mence their work of devastation during the follow- 
ing year. The destruction of the chinck bug is 
attempted by running ditches across the field filled 
with straw, and as soon as the bugs are seen there- 
of, setting fire to it. Many are exterminated by 
occasionally burning the dry leaves in the forest 
upon which they settle. No. doubt some of the 
remedies used against the hessian and wheat flies 
would be valuable against the chinck bug. 

In the Eastern States another small insect has 
been discovered in the ear of growing wheat. It 
seems to agree with the account of the Thrips 
cerealium, which sometimes infests wheat in Europe 
to a great extent. This insect, in its larva state, 
is smaller than the wheat maggot, is orange color- 
ed, and is provided with six legs, two antenne, 
and a short beak, and is very nimble in its motions. 
It is supposed to suck out the juices of the seed, 
thus causing the latter to shrink and become what 
the English farmers call pungled. This little pest 
may probably be destroyed a giving the grain a 
thorough coating of slacked lime. 

Stored grain is aspeus to much injury from the 
depredations of two little moths, which, on exam- 
ination, turns out to be identical both in this coun- 
try and Europe ; but not having been thoroughly 
described by our home entomologists, we are 
obliged to rely on the accounts given by foreign 
writers. 


Tue Grain Morn (Tinea Granella), in its per- 
fect state, is a winged insect, between three and 
four-tenths of an inch long, from the head to the 


of the cocoons spun by the same. Fig. 6. The crysalis ta- 
ken out of a cocomn. Fig. 7. The came ified. Fig. 


hatched. Fig. 9. Tinea granella at rest. Fig. 10. The 
same flying, and magnified. q. The natural dimensions. 
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tip of its wings, and expands six-tenths of an inch. 
It has.a whitish tuft on its forehead ; its long and 
parrow wings cover its back like a sloping roof, 
are alittle turned up behind, and edged with a 
white fringe. Its fore-wings are glossy like satin, 
and are marbled with white and gray, light brown, 
and dark brown and blackish spots, and there is 
always one dark square spot near the middle of the 
outer edge. Its hind-wings are blackish. Some 
of these winged moths appear in May, others in 
July and August, at which time they lay their eggs; 
for there are two broods of them in the course of 
the year. The young from the first laid eggs come 
to their growth and finish their transformations in 
six weeks or two months ; the others live through 
the winter, and turn to winged moths in the follow- 
ing spring. The young moth worms do not bur- 
row into the grain, as has been asserted by some 
writers, who seem to have confounded them with 
the Angoumois grain-worms ; but, as soon as they 
are hatched, they begin to gnaw the grain, and 
cover themselves with the fragments, which they 
line with a silken web. As they increase in size, 
they fasten together several grains with their webs, 
soas to make a larger cavity, wherein they live. 
After a while, becoming uneasy in their confined 
habitations, they come out and wander over the 
sem spinning their threads as they go, till they 
ve found a suitable place wherein to make their 
cocoons. Thus wheat and the other cereals, all of 
which they attack, will be found full of lumps of 
grain cemented together; and when the worm is 
very numerous, the whole surface of the grain in 
the bin will be covered with a thick crust ef webs 
and of adhering grains. These destructive corn- 
worms, as they are sometimes designated, are 
really soft and naked caterpillars, of a cylindrical 
vw pe tapering a little at each end, and are provi- 
~ded with sixteen legs, the first three pairs of which 
are conical and jointed, and the others fleshy and 
wart-like. When fully grown, they measure four 
or five-tenths of an inch in length, and are of a 
ight ochre or buff color, with a reddish head. 
hen about six weeks old, they leave the grain, 
and get into cracks, or around the sides of corn 
bins, and each one makes itself a little oval pod, 
or cocoon, about as large as a grain of wheat. 
The insects of the first brood, as before said, come 
out of their cocoons, in the winged form, in July 
and August, and lay their eggs for another brood ; 
«the others remain unchanged in their cocoons 


‘throughout the winter, and take the chrysalis form 


in March or April following. Three weeks after- 
wards, the shining brown chrysalis forces itself 
oe way out of the cocoon, by the help of some 
ittle sharp points on its tail, and bursts open on 
the other Sal, so as to allow the moth therein con- 
fined to come forth. 

From various statements, there is no doubt but 
that this grain moth prevails, to a greater or less 
extent, in all parts of the country, and that it is 
generally taken for the grain weevil, from which, 
of course, it is entirely adistinctspecies. Its hab- 
its, probably, are somewhat varied ; for, although 
most writers on its history agree in saying that the 
insect leaves the grain and conceals itself in crev- 
ices of the granary when preparing to make its co- 
coon, others expressly state that it undergoes its 
transformations in its web among the grain. 

The other of these moths is known as the An- 
coumois Motu (Anacampsis [Butalis] cerealella). 


For more than a century this insect has prevailed 
. 








in the western parts of France, and has gradually 
been extending in several directions. In some 
provinces in that country it has been found much 
more destructive than the species above described. 
In the province of Angoumois it continued to in- 
crease for many years, till at length the attention 
of the government was directed to its fearful de- 
vastations. This was in 1760, when the insect was 
found to swarm in all the wheat fields and granaries 
of Angoumois and the neighboring provinces, and 
the afflicted inhabitants were thereby deprived not 
only of their principal staple, wherewith they were 
wont to pay their annual rents, their taxes, and 
their tithes, but they were threatened with famine 
and pestilence for the want of wholesome bread. 
This insect, inits perfect state, is a little moth, of 
a pale cinnamon brown color above, having the 
lustre of satin, with narrow, broadly-fringed hind 
wings of an ashy or leaden color, two thread-like 
antenne, consisting of numerous bearded joints, a 
spiral tongue of moderate length, and two tapering 
feelers, turned over its head. It lays from sixty 
to ninety eggs, placing them in clusters of twent 
or more on a single grain ; from these are hatched, 
in from four to six days, little worm-like caterpil- 
lars, not thicker than a hair, these immediately 
disperse, and each one selects for itself a single 
grain, and burrows therein at the most tender part, 
commonly the place whence the plumale comes 
forth ; remaining there concealed, it devours the 
mealy substance within the hull, where the des- 
truction goes on so secretly as only to be detected 
by the softness of the grain or the loss of its weight. 
hen fully grown, this caterpillar is not more 
than one-fifth of an inch long. It is of a white 
color, with a brownish head, and it has six small 
jointed legs, and ten exceedingly small wart-like 
prop legs. Having eaten out the heart of the 
grain, which is just enough for all its wants, it 
spins a silken web or curtain to divide the hollow, 
lengthwise, into two nearly equal parts, the small- 
er containing the rejected fragments of its food, 
and the larger cavity serving instead of a cocoon, 
wherein the insect undergoes its transformations. 
Before turning to a chrysalis it gnaws asmall hole 
nearly, or quite, —— the hull, and sometimes 
also through the chaffy covering of the grain, 
through which it can make its escape easily when 
it becomes a winged moth. The inseet of the 


first, or summer brood, come to maturitg in about 
three weeks, remain but a short time in - 
lis state, and turn to winged moths in the autumn, 


and at this time may be found, in the evening, im 

at numbers, laying their eggs on the grain stored 
in barns and granaries. he moth-worms of 
the second brood remain in the grain through the 
winter, and do not change to winged insects till 
the following summer, when they come out, fly 
into the fields in the night, and lay their eggs on 
the young ears of the growing grain. Although, 
there.seem to be two sien + roods in the course 
of a year, we are not to understand that these are 
the only ones, for French writers inform us that 
others are produced during the whole summer, and 
that the production of the insect is accelerated or 
retarded by differences in the temperature of the 
air. When damaged grain is sown it comes up 
very thim; the infected kernels seldom sprout, 
but the insects lodged in them remain alive, finish 
their transformation in the field, and in due time 
come out of the ground in the winged form. Al- 
though the above is the French account of this 











74 
moth, we feel confident, that, from the repeated | 
examinations of our American writers, they are 
identical with the moth of this country, and, per- | 
haps, hereafter their mode of introduction among 
us may be as satisfactorily accounted for, as that 
of the hessian-fly. 

It has been proved by experience that the rava- 
ges of the two kinds o in-moths, whose char- 
acteristics we have just described, can be effectual- 
ly checked by drying the damaged grain in an 
oven, or kiln, and that a heat of 1679, Fah., con- 
tinued during twelve hours, will kill the insects in 
all their forms. Indeed, the heat may be reduced 
to 104°, with the same effect, but then the grain 
must remain exposed to it for the space of two 
days. Insect-mills, somewhat like coffee-roasters, 
on a large scale, have been invented in France, 
for the purpose of heating and agitating the infest- 
ed wheat by which the eggs and larve of these 
mothsare destroyed. Fumigation, in close vessels, 
with the gas of burning charcoal, is found to be 
an effectual remedy, and we have assurance that 
this process neither imparts any bad flavor to the 

in, nor does it impair its power of vegetation. 

y threshing and winnowing is also recommend- 

ed. Machine threshing is decidedly preferable, 
and the process, if possible, should not be deferred 
beyond the first of August. Passing through a 
rubbing-mill is beneficial, and if the wheat is not 
ground at once, it should be deposited in tight bins 
or casks. If a large surface of in be exposed 
in the barn or granary, or the mill, during the sea- 
son of the moth, it will assuredly become affected; 


for, in the night, when these insects are most ac- 
tive and on wing, they will light on the yay 
sed surface, and deposit their eggs, which, in afew 





months of hot weather, will produce numerous and | 
successive broods of moth worms. 
: | 

\ 


Of all the destroyers of wheat, probably none is 
more extensively known by name than the natural 
Gram Weevit (Calandra granaria;) still we think 
we shall be sustained in the assertion that among 
agriculturists generally, not one 
in a thousand of the class referred 
to, actually understand, either its 
character or appearance. In fact, 
we have consulted many of the 
more educated class of farmers, 
who gave it as their opinion, that 
the greatest havoc of this insect 
was committed while the grain 
was in the ripening field. 

The granary weevil, in its per- 
fect tole, mag small beetle Mi a 

pitch red color, about one-eighth 

of an inch long, with a slender 

_ snout slightly bent downwards, a 
weevil, coarsely-punctured and very long 


thorax, constituting about one-half the length of 
the whole body, and wing-covers that are furrow- 
ed, and do not entirely cover the tip of the abdo- 
men. This little insect, both in its beetle and 
grub state, devours stored wheat and other cereals, 
and often commits much havoc in granaries, brew- 
houses, etc. The power of multiplication of this 
weevil is truly wonderful, it having been demon- 
strated that a single pair of them can reproduce 
above six thousand descendants in a single year ; 
and they are sometimes so numerous in a grain 
heap, that they destroy it altogether, leaving no- 
thing but the chaff. 
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After the sexes have paired, the 
female makes a whole in a grain of 
wheat with her rostrum, and de- 
posits an egg. These holes are 
not perpendicular to the surface of 
the grain, but oblique, or even par- 
allel, and are sopped with a species 
of gluten of the same color of the 
corn. Sometimes two eggs are de- 
= in the same kernel, and the 

arve of the twins are just as plum 
as those who have the good fortune 
A grain of wheat to have a whole grain to themsel- 
opened, showing ves. From the egg is hatched in 
fre wyecvilatwork due time a small footless grub, 


which, during its growth, eats out the entire con- 
tents of the grain, and when lodged in the grain, 
is perfectly sheltered from all oes of the air, 
because its excrements serve to close up the aper- 
ture ; so there is no use of stirring the grain as 
nothing can incommode it. It is very white—has 
the form of an elongated soft worm, and the bod 
is composed of nine prominent rounded rings ; it 
is nearly a line in length, with a yellow rounded 
head, provided with proper instruments for gnaw- 
ing the in. When the larve has eaten all the 
flour, and it is arrived at its full growth, it remains 
in the envelope of the grain, where it is metamor- 
phosed into a nymph, of a clear white’and transpa- 
rent color ; the proboscis and antenne can readily 
be distinguished ; but it gives no sign 
of life, except when disturbed, and 
then but a slight movement of the ab- 
domen. Eight or tén days after, the 
rfect insect eats its way out; and 
immediately commences preparation 
a ——, brood. Me — are 
effectually destroyed by kiln-drying’the 
Nympth, or wheat ; and pak that is kept cool, 
pa of the P 7 
ranary wee- Well ventilated, and is frequently mo- 
vil magnified. yed, is said to be exempt from attack. 
A correspondent of the ‘*Mark-lane Express,”’ in 
speaking of this grain weevil, says :—‘‘Some years 
ago we found a house overrun with weevils ; after 
numberless attempts to destroy them, we were led 
to observe that they were almost entirely on the 
south wall (our rainy side,) and that they appeared 
to breed in incredible numbers, in an unusuall 
damp spot or corner. Taking the hint, we case 
the wall on the outside with slate, and made the 
house in every respect perfectly dry, and ina 
short time the weevils died off and disappeared. 
Since adopting this precaution, we have not the 
least trouble, and have only been reminded that 
such an insect exists, when an accidental spot of 
a? has appeared to generate them again. We 
think ourselves, therefore, entitled to say, that 
these insects require moisture; and that if the 


rain and granary, as both ought always to be, are 
2 and Healthy, ’ : 
is 





weevils will not long remain, 

plan bears the merit of costing less than noth- 
ing, because the injury that wheat sustains directly 
from damp, is more than equivalent to the expense 
of keeping premises dry, leaving its indirect influ- 
ence in the generation of weevils, out of the 
question.”’ 

An experiment was lately tried at the Patent 
Office, at Washington, to destroy the weevils with 
chloroform, and it would appear that results satis- 
factory to the experimenter was arrived at; but 


should there be merit in the application, probably 
the process will be much too expensive for practi- 
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cability. It mi ht, however, do well in some cases. 

Another species of beetle that preys upon wheat, 
is the Corn Sirvanus, (Silvanus Surinamensis). 
From the specific name, it may be inferred that 
this little beetle has been imported originally from 
Surinam. It is now a constant inhabitant of our 
stores and warehouses. It commits its depreda- 
tions much in the same manner as the last, and 
with which it is often confounded—although a sep- 
arate and distinct species. : 

The corn silvanus is only one 
line and a quarter long, and very 
narrow ; it is flat and of a rusty 
brown color, thickly and coarse- 
ly punctured, and s aringly 
clothed with short yellow de- 
pressed hairs. 

The larva is a little depressed 
yellowish white worm ; it is 
composed of a tolerably large 
head, with two pointed jaws, 
and two little horns, 
and of twelve trans- 
verse segments ; the 
tail is somewhat con- 

The corn silvanus, ical, and it has six 
magnified. articulated legs. The 
nymph, is of the same color; the head 
is bent downwards ; the thorax is sub- 
orbicular with three ridges; the sides 
with a few short spines ; scutellum elon- Leste of the 
gated ; elytra wrapped over the sides nined. 
and striated: abdomen with distinct segments ; 
the sides with shat thick points like the thorax. 

This ins®tt attacks all of the cereals, and 
is also found under the bark of trees, old 
stumps, etc. The remedies recommend- 
ed for the granary weevil, will also be 
found available against this. 

We now proceed to notice another 
class of destructives—the Parasitic Fun- 
Nymph of &: This class of plants derive their nu- 
the same triment from some kind of organized 
magnified. matter, none of them growing directly 
from the soil, water, or atmosphere, like other 
plants.. They are of great importance in the econ- 
omy of nature, by assisting in the decomposition of 
decaying animal and vegetable substances. A few 
of them es to grow on healthy subjects ; but 
these, possibly, may most frequently have origina- 
ted on a part where disease or decay had already 
effected some alteration in the tissue, and then, by: 
spreading rapidly from thence, they may afterwards 
have caused the delay of other parts also. None 
of this tribe of plants attain to any at size, 
when we compare them with many species of flow- 
ering plants. Among fungi we find a multitude of 
extremely minute species, which it needs the skill 
of an experienced microscopic observer to detect 
and examine ; and it is also among theyvery low- 
est of the several groups into whic minute 
fungi are classed, that we must search for the few 
species that produce the fatal diseases in wheat we 
are about to describe. But if these fungi are in 
themselves so exceedingly small, how much more 
so are those reproductive bodies analogous to the 
seeds of flowering plants, by which they are prop- 
agated and multiplied. So very minute are these 
sporules (as the botanists term them), that they 

together escape observation by the naked eye, 
and can only be just distinguish by high owers 
of the microscope. Many of this kind o 








fungi 





live beneath the scarfskin, or epidermis, and with- 
in the very substance of certain plants. In the 
progress of their growth they raise blisters under 
the epidermis, and when arrived at maturity, they 
burst through it, and then form blotches of various 
colors, which are frequently orange, brown or 
black. These spots (or sori) are masses of fructi- 
fication, and are surrounded by the tattered edges 
of the ruptured epidermis. A vast number of these 
fungi are known to botanists. Like parasitic ani- 
mals, they are restricted in their power of attack, 
being able to live on certain species —_ and even 
on particular parts only of the same individuals of 
these species. The flea which attacks dogs is dis- 
tinct from that which annoys man. So, also, with 
these parasitic fungi—some are restricted to one 
species of plants, some to another ; but, generally 
speaking, most of them are capable of living upon 
more than one species of the same genus, where, 
of course, we might expect the resemblance in all 
points to be very close. Some fungi confine their 
attacks to the seed, others to the stem or leaves, 
and some even to one side of the leaves. One of 
these that attacks wheat lives only on the grain, 
another more particularly attacks the short stalks 
on which ae flower is seated, while some of 
these, of which we are about to speak, are re- 
stricted to the straw, chaff, and leaves ; but all of 
them live at first beneath the epidermis, and not 
upon it. In this respect they bear a close ery A 
to those parasitic animals which live within the 
bodies of other animals, some immediately beneath 
the skin; others in the intestines, and others, 
again, within the very substance of the muscle. It 
is the extraordinary minuteness of the sporules (or 
seed-like bodies) of these fungi, which allows of 
their being absorbed by the roots, and probably, 
also, through the pores of the stem and leaves of 
plants ; and then they are conveyed by the sap to 
the various parts where they are enabled to germi- 
nate, grow and fructify. The sporules appear to 
be everwhere dispersed through the atmosphere, 
ready to germinate wherever they may find a dead 
or living subject in a condition suited to their at- - 
tack. Common mouldiness, for instance, which so 
readily forms on many substances in moist situa- 
tions, is the most familiar example of the incon- 
ceivable numbers in which the sporules of a minute 
fungus are everywhere diffused. The pyar ye J of 
admitting such a universal dispersion of these 
sporules has induced some modern philosophers to 
support the old exploded theory of spontaneous 
generation. Of this theory, however, we ma 
safely assert, in the present state of human knowl- 
edge, that it involves difficulties an hundred fold 
more inexplicable ‘than any which attend on the 
opposite theory, which teaches us, that all living 
creatures proceed from similar organized beings, 
originally called into being at the fiat of the Al- 
mighty. Weshall, therefore, consider these minute 
fungi to be plants, which ger from, and are 
capable of reproducing their kind, by means of 
those minute sporules with which direct observation 
has made us well acquainted. 

The first of these fungi which we shall notice is 
the Bunt or Smut Baut (Uredo Caries, De Condolle 
—Uredo fetida, Bauer). The fungus which occa- 
sions this well-known, and much-dreaded disease, 
has thus far been met with, only in grains of wheat. 
Its presence is readily recognized by the peculiar 
disgusting ordor of the infected ear. It may readily 
be detected in the young seed, even at the earliest 
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stages of the flour-bud, and, when fully ripe, it 
most frequently occupies the whole interior of the 
grain, but without bursting the skin ; so that the 
wheat retains the same size and shape, that it would 
have assumed, had it been perfectly sound. When 
examined under the microscope, the bunt-fungus is 
seen to consist of vast numbers of extremely minute 
globules, of a dark color, and which are at first 
attached to a mass of thread-like matter, analogous 
to what is termed ‘‘the spawn’’ in mushroom and 
other agaries, and which, in #hose plants, spread 
under ground, and frequently occasion the remark- 
able appearances, called fairy rings. 

It is not easy to see this spawn of the bunt-fungus, 
but the little dark globules called spores may readily 
be detected. They may be considered analogous 
to the seed-vessels of flowering plants, and each of 
them contains a mass of almost inconceivably mi- 
nute sporules, by means of which the plant is pro- 
pagated. 

The reproductive powers of fungi are quite be- 
yond our powers of comprehension. Fries, one of 
our greatest authorities, has calculated that a par- 
ticular fungus may contain 10,000,000 sporidia. M. 
Bauer, has actually measured the spores of the 
present species, and found their diameter is not 
more than the one-sixteen-hundredth part of an 
inch. A single grain of wheat, estimated at less 
than the one-thousandth part of a cubic inch, 
would, therefore, contain more than 4,000,000 such 
spores ; but it is hardly possible to conjecture how 
many sporules each contains, since they are scarcely 
distinguishable under any very high powers of the 
microscope, and then appear only as a faint cloud 
of vapor, whilst they are escaping from the ruptured 
spores. 

When this disease prevails, it greatly deteriorates 
the value of the sample,—imparting a disgusting 
odor to the flour, and it makes it much less fit for 
domestic pu s. Although the bunt-fungus con- 
fines its attacks to the young seed, it seems to be a 
condition essential to its propagation, that it should 
be introduced into the plant during the early stages 
of its growth, and that its sporules are most readily 
absorbed by the root during the germinating of the 

d from which the plant has sprung. It ha¥ been 
slants proved that wheat plants may be easily 
affected and the diseases thus propagated by simply 
rubbing the seeds before they are sown with the 
black-powder, or of the fungus. It is also 
as clearly ascertained, that if the seeds thus tainted 
be thoroughly cleansed, the plants raised from them 
will not be infected. . This fact is now so well es- 
tablished, that in Europe, and among many well- 
informed farmers, in this country, a practice of 
washing or steeping seed-wheat in certain solutions, 
prevails to a great extent. Upon simple immersing 
the grain in water, the infected seeds float, and, on 
the water being Fg off, nothing but the sound 
ones remain in the vessel. This simple process, 
however, is never perfectly effective, because, in 
threshing the wheat, many of the infected grains 
(smut-balls) are crushed, and the spores are dis- 
persed in the form of a fine powder, which adheres, 
with considerable obstinacy, to the surface of the 
sound grains, by means of an oily or greasy matter 
found on the fungi. In order to detach them effec- 


tively, it has been considered useful to add some 
alkaline ley to the water in which they are washed : 
because oil and alkali unite and form a soapy sub- 
stance, and then the spores will no longer adhere 





to the surface of the grains of wheat. Lime, pos- 
sessing alkaline propertiés, is extensively used for 
this purpose. Common potash, and substances con- 
taining ammonia, as the liquid portion of stable 
manure, have also been used. Again, strong brine, 
sulphate of copper, arsenic, and a variety of other 
materials which do not possess alkaline qualities, 
have been employed, which would leave the im- 
pression that all these solutions act rather by de- 
stroying the vegetative properties of the jungi, than 
as a means of removing them from the surface of 
the grains. 

Tue Smut orn Dust Brann (Uredo Segetum) is 
a disease produced by another fungus, which is 
often confounded with the last; and, no doubt, 
more prevalent on this continent, than either of the 
numerous diseases of wheat. The smut-fungus re- 
sembles the bunt-fungus in color and shape ; but 
its spores are not half so large, and it possesses 
none of the disgusting odors which characterize the 
latter. Although this fungus is generally supposed 
to attack the grain much in the same way as the 
bunt-fungug, only that it more thoroughly destroys 
it, this is not the case ; it has been proved that the 
smut-fungus, destroys the ear, by first occasioninag 
the innermost parts of the flower to become abor- 
tive; whilst the little stalks on which these are 
seated swell and becomes very fleshy. The fungus 
then consumes the whole of this fleshy mass, and, 
at length, appears between the chaff scales, in the 
form of a black soot-like powder, the spores having 
burst through the epidermis of the grain. Mr. 
Bauer gives the dimensions of thig fungus, by which 
it appears that the diameter of @spore is not more 
than the twenty-eight-hundredth part of an inch. 

On some accounts this disease is not so much 
dreaded as bunt; the principal ones are, that the 
spores have generally been dispersed before the 
grain is cut; and, even when present in the flour, 
they have no disagreeable odor. Itis sometimes, 
however, —— injurious by diminishing the pro- 
duct. This fungus is cowmon in most of the 
cereals. It is likewise observed in several grasses. 
Like the bunt-fungus, so, also, may the smut-fungus 
be kept in check, by carefully steeping the infected 
grain ; but this process does not here appear to be 
so thoroughly effective as in the formercase. Prob- 
ably, the earlier ripening of the spores causes the 
sporules to disperse in the fields, and so upa 
greater out-door supply of them. If of twu evils we 
might choose the least, it would certainly be more 
desirable that the wheat should be attacked by smut 
than bunt. It seems to be most likely that grain 
affected with either, cannot’ be very noxious, as 
fowls which have been fed with them receive no 
injury. 

In regard to the precautions to be taken against 
bunt and smut—whatever some persons hope, when 
they s t the possibility of our effectually exter- 
minati bunt-fungus, if a system of carefully 
steeping all seed wheat were to prevail universally 
the most sanguine calculations could never vount 
upon the termination of the smut-fungus with any 
gay of success. Since the latter does not con- 
ine its attacks to grain, but is also found in the 
grasses which grow in the pastures, and by the 
road-side, a plentiful supply of sporules wiil always 
be kept up to warrant belief that we shall never 
expunge this species from Flora. Still, we may 
feel assured that precautionary measures may ma- 
terially lessen an evil which cannut be wholly 
avuided. Since the sporules of the two fungi which 
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| cgpe bunt and smut enter the plants, they attack, 
y absorption, at the roots, and, since they are 
buried with those seeds to whose surface they have 
attached themselves, it is evident that too much 
care cannot be bestowed in procuring clean seed, 
or in purifying such as may accidentally be infected. 
It has been suggested that the farmer should culti- 
vate a crop expressly for seed, by which a small 
spot could be set apart, and more carefully attended 
than the rest. He then would be able to weed it 
from every plant infected with any observable 
Canons, and thus secure good and perfectly clean 
seed, 

Perhaps, next in order, it will be best to describe 
the Rust, or, as it is sometimes designated, Rep- 
rac, Rep-ropin and Rep Gum (Uredo rubigo and 
Uredo linearis). It is believed that, under the name 
here quoted, agriculturists have comprehended the 
attack of what systematic botanists consider to be 
two distinct species of fungi, and which the ex- 

rienced eye of the microscopic observer was alone 
ikely to seperate. Rust first appears on the blades 
of wheat inthe Spring. The fungi form yellow 
and brown oval spots and blotches upon the stem, 
leaf and chaff; and when the spores have burst 
through the epidermis, they are readily dispersed. 
Like those of the bunt-fungus and smut-fungus, 
they consist of very minute grains, but their color 
is different, varying from orange-yellow to brown, 
and their shape is not so perfectly spherical, es- 
pecially those of U. linearis, which are usually 
oblong. Those fungi are very common on grain 
and grasses—in general more abundant than any 
other of the grain pests. It abeunds in the form of 
an orange powder, which exudes from the inner 
surface of the chaff scales, but it is scarcely, if 
ever, to be seen in the skin of the seed; it may also 
be traced in patches beneath the epidermis of the 
straw, but we do not observe that it bursts through 
the epidermis anywhere, excepting on the inside 
of the-chaff. This disease has been proved to be 
identical with Mitpew (Pucinia graminis). There 
can be no doubt that the former is only an early stage 
of the growth of the latter. The ripe spores are 
little intensely dark-brown club sha bodies, 
having the thicker end divided into two chambers, 
each filled with sporules. They taper gradually at 
the base into a fine stalk. The sori = patches of 
spores) are composed of multitudes of these bodies, 
which: sometimes burst ‘through the epidermis of 
the stem and leaves in such profusion that the 
whole op appears to have been scorched. 

On the precautions to be taken against rust and 
mildew, we have very little satisfactory informa- 
tion. It has not been clearly determined by ex- 

riment whether the sporules of rust and mildew 

ungi are absorbed by the roots of grain like those 
of the burnt and smut-fungi, or whether (which 
‘seems to be the most prevalent idea) they enter 
through those minute pores on the im and leaves, 
which botanists term ‘‘stomata.” fungi at first 


“make their appearance in little cavities seated im- 


mediately beneath these pores, which certainly look 
very much as if the sporules entered there. The 
stomata are naturally exhaling organs, continually 
discharging, under the influence of light, a large 
portion of the water imbibed by the root. But in 
moist weather this function is impeded—if, in some 
cases, it is not actually reversed—when it would 
be easy for the sporuies to enter these invisible 
stomata with the moisture imbibed by them. The 
fact, however, stands in need of prvof; and hitherto 





, the evidence is more in favor of similar fungi being 
| imbibed by the roots of the plants which they 
attack. Mr. Knight, indeed, wh 


c Kr o is high authority, 

particularly insists upon mildew being induced by 
foggy weather happening at a time when the ground 
is particularly dry ; circumstances which we may 
readily understand as likely to convert the stomata 
(or even the whole superficial tissue of plants) into 
imbibing organs. If the autumnal fogs really pre- 
dispose wheat to the attacks of the mildew-fungus, 
we must agree with those who recommend the 
growth of early varieties in places subject to these 
fogs. It seems to be pretty generally admitted that 
spring wheats are less liable to mildew than winter 
wheats, and that heavy soils are Jess subject to it 
than light ones. But, at present, the information 
on these points are most vague and unsatisfactory. 
We may safely conclude that a general healthy 
state of the plant, without any over-luxuriance of 
vegetation, is most likely to secure a crop against 
the attacks of the rust and mildew fungi ; but, that 
whatever tends to render the plant sickly, whether 
it be excess of heat or cold, drouth or wet, sudden 
changes of temperature, poverty of soil, over- 
manuring, shade, etc., etc., must be considered as 
a predisposing cause to these diseases. If it were 
clearly ascertained that a wheat crop had imbibed 
the sporules of the mildew-fungus early in the sea- 
son, it would undoubtedly be advisable to feed it 
down with sheep or other cattle. The plan of 
mowing it as close down as possible, would also be 
beneficial. The rust and mildew fungi attack many 
grasses, and have been found in great perfection in 
the common reed. It is evident, therefore, that we 
can never expect to exterminate these fungi, but 
that these. sporules will always be found in our 
fields, ready to attack grain crops whenever these 
are brought into a state adapted to receive their 
influence. 

Although we have not noticed all the destructives 
of wheat, we have described those which we have 
deemed most important. Before closing, we would 
again impress on agriculturists generally the import- 
ance of availing themselves of the immense prac- 
tical benefit science is daily placing within their 
reach. Chemistry and the microscope are epening 
founts of knowledge that are invaluable to their 
calling, at once paving the way to its successful 
prosecution. And the fact is becoming each mo- 
ment more extended, that to produce good and large 
crops, agriculture is an empleyment that requires 
quite as much study and experience as either of the 
other (so called) learned professions. But we 
think we hear one say, ‘‘How am I to avail myself 
of these benefits? what do I know of chemistry or 
the microscope ?’’ Friend, in relation to the latter, 
we will inform you of a few significant facts. If 
you will procure a microscope, you will find it not 
only the most useful and instructive, but also the 
most amusing article you ever expended your 
money for; and that by its use, while you are 
acquiring information and experience of the utmost 
value in your business, you are constantly making 
a series of exhibitions that amuse apd educate 
every individual member of your family. And 
thus you will become, by ocular demonstration, 
personally acquainted with each of the destroyers 
your crop may be subjected to; and by knowing 
the immediate cause, how much more readily can 
the remedy be prescribed. 

One more fact. When a district is affected with 
the fly, buy, or worm, to insure « speedy riddance, 
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there must be concert of action. | It is the duty of} wane : i a A ne 
the farmer to not only use his utmost exertions, but WORK |! N TH E CARDEN. 
to also urge his neighbors todo likewise ; for unless 


there is a general extermination, the whole effort SEPTEMBER. 

will prove fruitless. Our advice for this month, will necessarily, be 
Again a great majority of our agriculturists must ; brief. 

give up their prejudices in regard to what they CaBBAGEs. 


pen Rig Ayrccnss_ agra oe eee See that your advancing cabbage are kept clear 
that ‘father done 20, and what was good enough for of weeds, and the earth open during this month. 
> 

him is good enough for me.’? Well, sir, we will ad- Sowme Canpace Seep. 

mit father done so, but if your father had common Select a plot on a border with a good exposure, 
sense, or his son either, he will readily admit that wane it liberally, spade it up to the full depth 
McCormick’s Reaper, a Drill Cultivator, a '‘Thresh- | ° the spade, rake it finely, then divide it into suit- 
ing Machine, a Sub-soil Plow, and many other able compartments, and sow in each 14 of an ounce 
improvements in tools, etc., are of ineateulable of seed of each of the following varieties of cabba- 
benefit to the farmer—then how much more these vor Ee :—Early York, Early Imperial, Early Large 
valuable theories by which practical science demon- | *°7"> arly Battersea, Early Sugar Loaf, Large Su- 
strate the why’s and the wherefore’s according to | S*" Loaf, and Early yr hese varieties will 
the immutable laws of nature. Why is it, that |Urnish a supply of cabbages from early summer 
Judge So-and-so or Squire What-a-name, always till fall next year, if you take our advice and plant 
take the premiums at the State and the County the plants out when, and in the manner, we shall 
Fairs? Simple because the judge and the squire, point out when the proper time arrives. In doing 
look at’ the theoretical as well as the practical por- | %° You Will have the pleasing gratification next 
tions of farming. Will the reflecting portion of the | Yea"; of having your table fully supplied with this 
tillers of the soil, think deeply on our few last re-| ©*cellent vegetable during the season, when by 


hs neglecting the opportunity now afforded you, of 
maria and each an remember that its no nl | taking time by the frelock, You may experience 
the mortification of seeing your family without 


Magazine. | them, while your neighbors who are more provident 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. | than yourself, and their families are enjoying them. 
: aye | The compartments in which the several kinds of 
ao —_ ont Son Seger - boven herp 1 a coteneenia ne saan inepler that you may 
e—0) | disti i t P 
the States of the Union, and to the British provin- | “Time of Sowing the Seed.-The bat time to sow 
ill be held by the United States Agricultu- | i i 
pe ap rer in ray siya Sacten,.d0. omder an —— t ry seat = the year, is between 
’ ston, ’ e Ist an ith of the month. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, October 23d,! Preparation of the Seed.—Soak the seed 6 hours 
24th, 25th and 26th. in fish oil, then drain the oil off the seed, then mix 
rients thousand aioe have yoy guaranteed by | with them a sufficient quantity of ashes to dry and 

} a niet gentiemen ~ ston rx: its a yd to | Separate them, and make them easy to sow. 
© expenses ; the city of Boston has gen-| Sowing the Seed.—Mix four times in bulk of ash- 
erously granted to the Society for present use, a | es, or sand with each parcel of seed, and distribute 
io gues ere. of yey acres ; and ten poy them evenly and thinly over the part of the land 
ollars w. offered in premiums, 1n various de- allotted to them ; when sown, rake them lightly in, 
bay; vga exhibitions of this Society—at ; and vo the earth with the back of the spade 

3 exh. lety—at | or shovel. 
ingfeld, Mass., in 1852, and at Springfield,| If the weather should be dry, when you sow the 
per aw 1D oy site gpen ed egmee ra _ no | seed, give the plot a gentle watering, holding the 
orts Wi spared th *t e the present show, | nose of the watering pot near the ground, so as 
combining as it does, the four great departments | not to wash the covering of earth from off the 
of farming stock, superior to ge cay p ovagn .,. |seed. Should the drought continue after the seed 
, The premium list, with the rules of the exhibi-| is sown, you should continue watering daily, or 
genie eral cllohe wl sa srr aed then le Plante 
ident, , ’ *| up, and indeed till rain occurs. 

It is eapeme par that all breeders, and own-| “Treatment of the Plants.—When the plants first 


ers of fine stoc feel it to be a duty, as it cer- dust th ith ixt 
tainly is for their interest, to contribute to the | varts soot, and 1 part flour of sulphur. - om 











7 oe soot, - 1 part flour of —. 

iW. 2 : o promote the vigorous growth of the plants 
The list of entries, exhibitors and award of pre-' as well as to be them from the fly Ml lice, 
miums, and all the proceedings of the exhibition, | which are apt be troublesome at this season of 
Will be published in the journal of the Society, for | the year, you should prepare and treat the plants 
1855. Annual members of the Society, who desire | to a ‘few waterings of a solution made thus :— 

to receive the journal, should remember to renew! Place half a bushel of horse-dung in a tight bar- 


their subscriptions. : rel. On the dung place a small bag containing 1 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. { quart of soot and 2 oz. of flour of eaiphur ; fill the 
Wun §S. Kine, Secretary. barrel up with water. After 24 hours this solu- 
Boston, August, 1855. tion will be fit for use. The barrel will bear being 





filled up three times. 

The Exhibition of Charles County Agricultural} One pound of guano will answer in the place of 
Society will be held this year on the 13th and 14th | the horse-dung. If guano should be used, it, the 
of November. The list of Premiums is the same} soot and flour of sulphur can all be put into the 
as offered at the last Exhibition. same bag. 
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In about 6 weeks from the time the seed is sown 
the plants Will be fit to set out. When that time 
shall have arrived, we will tell you how to trans- 
plant them to stand the winter. 

Sowine Cau.LirLoweR SEED. 

Between the Ist and 10th of this month sow cau- 
liflower seed : in 4 or 5 weeks the plants will be 
fit to be removed to the frames, where they should 
be planted out from 4 to 5 inches apart. 

Workine Cau.ir.owers anp Brocco. 

See to it that your Cauliflowers and Broccoli are 
kept clean of weeds, the earth well stirred between 
them. In times of drought have them repeatedly 
watered—liberally watered—say every afternoon, 
as these plants cannot prosper without moisture. 

Sowive Sipertan Kate Seep. 

Now if you wish to provide your family next 
spring with a plentiful supply of luscious sprouts, 
prepare a bed and sow it with Siberian Kale seed. 
After the seed is once in, no further labor is ne- 
cessary. 

Selection of the Bed.—Select a dry, loamy, sandy 
bed, with a Southern exposure. 

Preparation of the Bed.—Spread over it a heavy 
dressing of Stable-dung, or its equivalent of guano, 
dig the manure in spade deep, rake the bed well. 
Then put on a free dressing of a compost made of 
6 parts well rotted horse-dung, or its equivalent of 
guano, and 2 parts ashes, rake it in well, then sow 
your Kale seed about as thick as turnip seed is 
sown, rake the seed lightly in, pat the earth with 
the back of a shovel, or roll with a light garden 
roller. This done,.strew over the bed a mixture 
of 6 parts ashes, 1 part plaster, and 1 part salt, 
when your work will be done. 

Time of Sowing the Seed.—Between the Ist and 
10th of this month sow the seed. 

Spmacu. 

Thin out and work such of your spinach plants 

as may need to be so treated. 
Sowme Sprmvacu Seep. 

Prepare a bed or border, dry, and well exposed, 
and drill in a few rows of Prickly Spinach seed. 
These will furnish a crop for winter and spring 
use. Sow the seed the first week of this month: 
it should not be longer delayed. 

ETTUCE. 

Set out any lettuce plants that you may have 
for heading. In the last week in this month sow 
lettuce seed. 

RapIisHEs. 

From the Ist to the 10th of this month, prepare 
a light, sandy bed, and sow seed of the black and 
white Spanish turnip rooted radishes. 

EnpIveEs. 

During the first week in this month set out your 
endive plants. 

CELERY. . 

Earth up your Celery for dleackigg. 

. Carpoons. ~ 

These should be earthed up for bleaching. 

Turnires. 

Thin out and weed your turnips, if not done al- 
ready, so as to stand 3 inches asunder, and give 
them a dusting of a mixture of 6 parts ashes and 2 
parts plaster. 

Gartuerine Szeps. 

As your seeds ripen, gather and spread them 
out on cloths to dry ; but recollect that they should 
not be left out in the dews of night. 





WEEDs, 
Have all these pulled. up and burnt. 

Herss. 
All perennial pot and medicinal herbs may be 
planted out in moist weather. After planting them 
out should the weather prove dry, they must be 
watered until they take root, and until a rain oc- 
curs. 





THE WHEAT CROP. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 
Messrs. Epirors : 

There are persevering efforts made at this time, 
and have been every year for some years past, to 
show that the crops never were so abundant, both 
from the facts of greater breadths of land having 
been sown, and greater and increased yield per 
acre. These assertions so often repeated, have 
nearly as often been untrue, in particular, in the 
Western States, even to Western New York, and 
indeed all New England. 

The improvement by improved culture, and high 
manuring by the increased use of guano, clover, 
plaister, lime and other fertilisers, extends only to 
a N een of New York, to New Jersey, a portion 
of Pennsylvania, then through the six Southern 
States of Delaware, _—— » Virginia, North . 
and South Carolina and Georgia. e- t..., 
improvement in the growth of wheat in these six 
States, is to be found in the counties below the ~ 
Pennsylvania line, and known as the Peninsula 
formed or bounded by the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware bays, in which are included the State of 
Delaware, Eastern Shore of Maryland, and Acco- 
mac and Northampton counties, Va., a section of 
country unsurpassed by good lands and spirited — 
farmers, and yet a section of country little known 
and never noticed by the public statician, when 
noting the crops—who invariably jumps over Dela- 
ware and the whole Eastern Shore. 

But I am off the subject on which I set out. I 
wish to call your attention to the propriety of 
furnishing in every issue of your valuable and ex- ° 
tensively circulating paper, a table showing the 
prices of breadstuffs in each of the cities of Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston for ten’ 
years back. The list of prices may be extended 
to other markets, even into Europe, if found to be 
convenient and useful. Yours, 

J. Jones. 

P. S.—So rapidly has the wheat growing capaci- 
ty of the West, shown a falling off, both by deter- 
ioration of soil, by the many enemies of the wheat 
crop, &c.: its great liability to winter-kill, so as to 
require oats to be 'sown, to preserve it in winter— . 
the ravages of the weevil, the fly, besides free trade 
and reciprocity, that the emigrants from the thick- 
ly settled parts of the best wheat growing sections 
of the old Atlantic States, are turning to the cheap 
and much neglected lands of Virginia. The writer 


‘saw a encom yesterday, Mr. Charles Warner, of 


New Castle, Delaware, (who has been long famous 
for large crops of wheat—forty bushels per acre, 
being often raised by him,) who has lately purchas- 
ed some 3,300 acres on the Potomac, and designs 
moving next fall with his twelve living children, 
five of whom are sons, and several with families 
of their own. i J.J. 





An Agricultural Society has been formed at 
Prince William county, Va., and C. H. Burton, 
Esq., has been elected President. 
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ACOUNTRY STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKET. 


The proceedings published on another page of a 
meeting of our friends in Anne Arundel county, 
are worthy of special note for several reasons. It 
was our good fortune to be present on the occa- 
sion, and we have never attended a meeting of the 
sort more characterized by public spirit, attention 
to the business in hand, and earnest interest in 
general questions affecting the Farmer’s calling. 

The object of these Farmers was to establish 
on the line of the Annapolis and Elk Ridge Rail- 
road, within two hours travel of the Baltimore, 
Washington and Annapolis markets, a weekly 
market which would invite the attendance of per- 
sons from each of the great markets—thus offering 
facilities to those engaged in collecting marketing 
of all sorts, and at the same time giving the pro- 
ducer the advantage of competition in the sale of 
his lambs, calves, beeves, wool, eggs, poultry, 
fruits of all sorts, vegetables, &c. For the sale of 
all such articles the Farmer has labored under 
grievous disadvantages. A vast deal inthe way 
of fruits and poultry, and other small matters are 
yearly wasted in the country for want of a market. 
His beeves and lambs, and veals and wool, must 
be sold to an occasional butcher or agent, and he 
must take eitlier his price or have the animal on 
hand another month or two, and to be sold finally 
perhaps for no more, and frequently on an indefi- 
nite credit. The proposed market will effectually 
remedy theseevils. Every article, great or small, 
of farm produce, can find sale at cash prices, under 
the influence of a fair competition, and if he so 
choose, under the eye of the Farmer himself. 
Not only will the Farmers of the section be bene- 
fitted generally, but the facilities thus afforded will 
induce those in the immediate neighborhood. to} 
engage much more largely in the culture of fruits 
and vegetables, and by the cultivation of more 
valuable products, enhance the value of their lands. 

We speak thus particularly of a mere local as- 
sociation, because we are quite satisfied that it 
will commend itself to many other sections where 
the facilities for transportation may exist, and be- 


an association will come home at once with their 
full practical bearing upon every farmer, great or 
small. 

There is another view of much importance. 
Such an association where it can exist, may have 
all the advantages of ordinary Agricultural So¢ie- 
ties—by bringing the farmers into frequent asso- 
ciation, and stimulating them to more earnest 
interest in matters affecting their calling generally. 

We repeat what we have said befor , the desid- 
eratum for farmers, is association. They want 
inducements to bring them more frequently together 
that they may confer and talk over and discuss 
either publicly or privately questions affecting 
their interests. The more they are brought together 
the more they will see the occasion and necessity 
of concert and combination to protect themselves 
against abuses which oppress them, and feel their 
power to resist and correct them. These market 
days will offer inducement for such gatherings, 
and will lead, we have no doubt, to more close 
sassociation for other purposes. The nature of 
their occupation subjects farmers everywhere to 
the evils consequent upon want of concert and 


‘Junity of action, all occasions tending to bring 


them in closer union will beget and embody a 
more enlightened public sentiment and give ‘it 
force and efficacy. 


GRASSES. 


The remarks of our esteemed correspondent Pe 
tuzent Planter, on the subject of grasses, are inter- 
esting and instructive. Whether the Red Clover 
is in the way of failing from among our grasses, as 
his reasoning goes to show, or for any reason is 
becoming more uncertain in its growth, it is of 
great importance to bring in such new grasses ae 
will ensure the stocking of grazing and mowing 
lands. Well stocked grass lands are the very 
foundation of successful and profitable agriculture. 
Neither beeves, milch cows, sheep, hogs, horses or 
grain crops can be profitably grown, without abun- 
dant grass crops, and these depend upon the know- 
ledge of varieties adapted to our climate and soil, 
and which have in themselves intrinsic value. 

Our correspondent is strong on the ‘‘Rescue,” 
and another correspondent it will be seen, is equal- 
ly inclined to “‘Rescue”’ Mr. Iverson from the re- 
proach of the fi which others have met with, 
We have othet rs on hand equally strong, 
which we withhold. The only testimony on the 
other side yet received is from a correspondent in 
Tennessee, who says—‘‘I was in the Rescue Gras@ 
speculation, and concur with ‘‘Doddridge,”’ so far 
‘as it is concerned ;” and one in Virginia to the 
same purpose. We have quite enough testi- 
mony to satisfy us that the Iverson grass is at least 
not a humbug. Whether it is to succeed generally 
to the extent that it has in some cases, is another 





cause we do not doubt that the advantages of such 


matter, and must be determined by experiment. 
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There is no need of any further ‘‘speculation.”’ 
There are quite enough who do believe in it, who 
will go on and give it a fair trial; let others hold 
offand await the result. 

| Patuxent Planter speaks of Rye grass, and asks 
1 jnformation with regard to it. Perhaps the best 
we can give him is the opinion of Mr. Colman, in 
his European Agriculture, where he says, after 
speaking of clover: ‘*The next grass most culti- 
vated here is the Rye grass. Of this there are two 
prominent kinds, the Common (Lolium perenne) and 
the Italian (Lolium Italicum.) Of the former kind 
there are several varieties, distinguished mainly 
by the length of their endurance in the soil, some 
lasting only for a year, others three or four years, 
and some producing much more herbage than oth- 
es. The common Rye Grass has, in my opinion, 
no advantage over our timothy, either in its pro- 
ductiveness or quality of hay. Of the Italian Rye 
Grass, I have already spoken much at large. It is 
in high repute, and is invaluable for the alternate 
husbandry. ‘‘Its limited duration also,’’ says Mr. 
Lawson, ‘“‘fits it well for sowing in mixture with 
other sorts, intended for permanent pasture, as it 
dies out, and gives place to the weak, and slow- 
maturing perennial sorts, which are destined ulti- 
mately to fill the ground.”’ 
“The experiments of Mr. Dickinson, would seem 
to show that he has fallen upon a most valuable 
variety ; and its superiority, to my mind, was de- 
cidedly indicated by a comparison of several speci- 
mens growing side by side with it in his grounds.’’ 
The experiments of Mr. Dickinson alluded to, the 
opinion of Lawson and others, gave decided prefer- 
ence to the Italian over the common perennial Rye 
Grass. The experiments show immense results 
when every cutting was immediately succeeded by 
rich liquid manures. 
On the contrary, Mr. John W. Gibbons, of 
Philadelphia, in the Farm Journal for July says: 
“When a resident in England, I several times saw 
Italian Rye grass growing, and once from necessi- 
ty grew it myself, but can say little if any thing in 
its favor. It is of a very coarse quality, and in my 
opinion only usable in its green state, when not 
more than quarter grown. 
“T have not the least hesitation in saying that 
the Italian Rye grass is nearly, if not quite, as 
great an exhauster of soil as Timothy, besides 
it leaves a root which it is scarcely possible to get 





clear of again. I would rather have £ oat or 
barley straw than the best secured Rye 
grass.” Here is as decided a difference of opinion 


after years of trial of the much lauded Italian 
ye grass,-as we have now as to the Rescue. The 
last named writer thinks well of the Perennial Rye 
grass, tho’ others give the Italian the preference. 


Arrixs.—Some of the finest apples we ever laid 
eyes on were sent us by Samuel Bevan, Esq., rais- 
on his little farm near this city. They were of 


the Gloria Mundi variety, two of them weighed 
Hs Ibs. each, and measured 13 inches in circum- 
erence. 








THE WHEAT CROP AND PRICES. 


In our August No., on the subject of the wheat 
crop, we stated on what we considered good author- 
ity, that Mr. Peabody had assured his correspon- 
dents in this country that there would be a foreign 
demand for all our surplus breadstuffs—and in the 
same connection, gave a statement from the Balti- 
more Sun, obtained from New York papers, of ex- 
port movements already begun, and others in anti- 
cipation toa large extent. A writer in the National 
Intelligencer, who styles himself ‘‘One of the Peo- 
ple,’’ affects to be much aggrieved at the statement. 
He does not believe, he says, that Mr. Peabody 
has made any such statement—*He had no data 
on which to form an opinion’’—which means that 
it is impossible that Mr. P. could have data on 
which to form an opinion of which ‘One of the 
People,”? was not informed. ‘And he is not the 
man to express an opinion without data.”” This 
is our own estimate of Mr. P., and for that rea- 
son being informed of his opinion, we inferred the 
‘‘data,’’ thinking it just possible that a highly in- 
telligent merchant, deeply interested in the mat- 
ter, and living in the very centre of correct infor- 
mation, might be somewhat in advance of us in 
gathering material for an opinion as to the proba- 
ble demand for breadstuffs on the other side of the 


water. 
‘*But after all,”’ says the writer, ‘‘it is but the 


opinion of one man.’’ Singularly enough, we only 
gave it as the opinion of one man, that one man 
being one George Peabody. But that the opinion 
of any one man in the month of July, as to the 
probable demand for breadstuffs through the year, 
is “‘liable to be realized or not, just as the muta- 
tions of trade, or the exigencies of commerce may . 
direct,”’ is a proposition so original and profound, 
that not being found in the ‘‘Books”’ nor likely to 
be brought out by ordinary sagacity, we think our 
readers will pardon us, that we have not before 
presented it to them. 

The apparently earnest denunciation of the 
“tricks of speculators’’ does not move us at all ex- 
cept to laughter. It is itself too shallow a trick 
to impose for a moment upon the intelligent read- 
ers of the Intelligencer. When the crops are al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the farmer, it is 
not the part of the speculator to push up the prices, 
and therefore we expect from him overflowing 
sympathy with the consumer, virtuous indignation. 
against high prices, and a very flippant use of pre- 
cisely such select phrases as this writer uses—‘‘the 
luxuriance of vegetation on the soils of the oldest 
and most barren States’’—‘*One of the most luxu- 
riant harvests that ever a bounteous Providence 
spread upon the earth’’—‘‘the absence of every 
thing fair, reasonable or honest to.sustain high 
prices.’? We won’t apply to ‘‘One of the People” 
the fable of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, but we 
think that fable might be well amended, by drop- 
ping the wolf and inserting a—‘‘bear,”” 
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As to the wheat crop of this season, we wish to 
state as briefly as possible our opinion. We have 
read all the statements made in the newspapers, 
all the extravagant accounts of letter writers, all 
the calculations and estimates which we have been 
able to get hold of, and without finding it necessa- 
ry to denounce the authors at all, but preferring 
to account for their errors on philosophical prin- 
ciples, we think these statements, estimates and 
calculations are worth just as much as they were 
on the 30th of last September, when under their 
influence wheat sold in Baltimore, at $1.40 to $1.55, 
from which prices it rose gradually month after 
month to $2.55 and $2.70. We trust our cotem- 
poraries therefore will not think us disrespectful 
if we treat all their efforts in this behalf as nothing 
more than ‘a way they have”’ of filling up their 
columns with entertaining and agreeable matter— 
matter which might be instructive, had not farm- 
ers learned last year, the only lesson it can teach. 

While we treat all such testimony, however, as 
‘signifying nothing,’’ we are not prepared to say 
that thé crop is not, on the whole, a good one; 
because we have no positive information as to it. 
The tenor of our own correspondence is indicated 
by the following extracts, which show the opinion 
of men entirely competent to from an opinion, and 
from various points of observation. 


‘* Norraway Co., Va. July 20. 
‘*The wheat crop turned out much better than 
could have been expected at the time it headed— 
much of the late wheat has been seriously injured 
by rainy weather, it having rained the last seven 
days of harvest.”’ 


“CHESTERFIELD Co., Va., July 10. 
‘*We have any quantity of rain lately, and con- 


sequently crops much damaged on low lands, and 
wheat injured in the shock.” 


‘“‘Ricumonp Co., Va., July 6. 
**T have finished my harvest, which is light. I 
had 80 acres in wheat, on good land, and I will 
not make more than 700 bushels, and my wheat, 
I thought on the whole, a fair average of the neigh- 
borhood. I think our crop is 3, I have heard 
ractical men estimate them } short, but I hope 
or better things.” 
**Goocuianp Co., Va., July 30. 
‘‘Our wheat crops hereabouts are generally short, 
especially those seeded late, and to which little or 
no Guano is applied. From the best information 
I can obtain, the crop of Virginia must be short of 
anaverage one. In the Joint-worm districts, very 
little was seeded, and the drought of spring cut 
short the crop very much in the Sdp-water region.”’ 
“*Susquenanna Co., Pa., July 30. 
‘*The wheat crop is very poor here, in northern 
Pennsylvania. e have had almost continued rain 
here for the last month—what wheat is cut is 
sprouting in the shock and swath. I have been 
informed by many intelligent farmers that they do 
not believe they will save enough wheat to make 
their own we in Northern Pennsylvania.”’ 


“Sr. Mary’s Co., Md., August 6. 
‘‘Our corn crops are very promising; oats a good 





crop—wheat too thin on the land from drought 
last fall, consequently too late for a hard winter 
and dry spring—fine season set in Ist June, and 
made a good crop for the straw on the ground—but 
not an average crop, or better than last year.” 

Extract from proceedings of a meeting of the 
Agricultural Society of Talbot county. 

Resolved, That the wheat crop of Talbot county, 
just harvested, although uninjured by fly or rust, 
the quality of the grain being good, and the yield 
promising to be good to the very small quantity of 
straw gathered, is at least one-third less than the 
average of the last ten years. 

Such statements as these, with the universally 
admitted fact, of a most unfavorable seeding sea- 
son, consequent late seeding—imperfect germin- 
ation, and indifferent fall growth—a most severe 
winter, and as a consequence, an unusual quantity 
of winter-killed wheat, and a spring most unfavor- 
able to the bringing forward of the crop until after 
the head was formed—fly in some districts, and 
chinch bug in others, a great deal of rain immedi- 
ately after harvest South of Jat. 40, and long con- 
tinued wet spells during and succeeding the harvest, 
North of that line, are considerations which weigh 
with us against the admission of a very large crop. 
On the other hand we admit, that all the grain 
which thin straw and short heads could grow, was 
fully and perfectly developed. 

Now as to estimates of the crop, the largest is 
that of the New York Courier & Inquirer, being 
175,000,000 of bushels, or 75 per cent. more than 
the crop of 1850. It will give our readers of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia some idea of the extravagance 
of this estimate when we say that it increases the 
crop of Maryland from 4,494,680 to 6,000,000 ; that 
of Virgiuia from 11,000,000 to 15,000,000 ; that of 
South Carolina 300 per cent. ; that of North Car- 
olina 100 per eent.; that of Georgia 400 per cent.; 
Tennessee 600 per‘cent.,tand others in larger ratios. 
The estimate of the Cincinnati Price Current is 
114,000,000 for the whole crop, or 14 per cent. in- 
crease on the crop of 1850. 

While we think the estimate of the Courier & 
Inquirer a very extravagant one, (the Herald makes 
it 168,000,000,) let us admit the very liberal esti- 
mate of 160,000,000, and how does it bear upon 
prices. The English estimate of consumption is a 
quarter or eight bushels to each inhabitant. The 
Richmond Examiner, in a very able article on the 
subject of the crops, states it as a fact ascertained 
by two =... that it is not less in this country 
than five bushels per head. This would require, 
supposing 25,000,000 inhabitants, 125,000,000 bush- 
els for bread—to which add ten per cent. of the 
crop for seed, would make 141,000,000, and to this 
add 10,000,000 for the purposes of Factories, paste, 
starch, horse feed, &c., gives a total home con- 
sumption of 151,000,000 bushels, leaving 9,000,000 
for export. In 1847 England imported 35,000,000 
bushels. France has imported as much as 20,000,- 
000 bushels in a single year—besides these are the 
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Italian States and other grain importing States, 
fordering on the Mediterranean. The imports into 
England are said to have averaged for the twelve 

previous to 1854, and exclusive of °46 and 
47, 25,000,000—-increasing progressively from 
8,000,000 in 1840 to more than 49,000,000 in 1853. 
These large imports into England and France are, 
it is well known, mainly supplied from Dantzic 
and Russian ports, estimated to have reached be- 
fore the war, the amount of 50,000,000* of bushels. 
Where is this amount to come from now? Will 
our little surplus of 9,000,000, after supplying our 
South American and West Indian neighbors do it? 
Double it, treble it, and how much will it fall 
short? Our readers will say that this, too, like 
other newspaper estimates, is a matter of calcu- 
lation. We give it for what it is worth. It will 
serve at least to show that farmers as far as at 
present advised have no occasion to be alarmed as 
to low prices. 

*We are indebted for these figures, to the Richmond 
Examiner, and give them on its authority from its article 
on the subject of crops, of 5th August. 

PROCEEDINGS MD. STATE AGR. SOCIETY. 

The Executive Committee of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society convened on Wednesday, Ist 
day of August, at the Society’s Rooms, and was 
called to order by James T. Earle, Esq., the Presi- 
dent. 

It was moved and seconded, that the day of the 
Annual meeting of the Society be changed from 
Monday 29th to Monday 22d day of October, which 
motion was adopted ; but a reconsideration being 
moved by one gentleman and seconded by two 
others who voted in the affirmative, the motion 
was laid upon the table. 

It was moved and seconded, that the thanks of 
the Executive Committee be offered to the Boards 
of Agriculttire of Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, New York and Virginia, for copies 
of their Reports and Transactions ; determined in 
the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded, that a committee 
of three be appointed to make arrangements or 
contracts for the delivery of hay, grain and straw, 
for the use of the Society at its annual exhibition, 
and for its proportional distribution to stock—the 
motion was adopted. Messrs. Glenn, Golds- 
borough and Worthington, committee. 

Moved and seconded, that the President and 
Marshal be authorized to rent the booths, and 
make such preparation of the Show Ground as 
may be necessary for the Annual Exhibition— 
adopted. 

Moved and seconded, that all calves, lambs, &c. 
sired in Europe, but dropped in this country, be 
classed as imported stock, and entitled to compete 





‘for premiums as such—determined in the negative. 


It was then moved and seconded, that all 
such stock be classed as native—determined in the 
affirmative. 


It was moved and seconded, that a committee of 
three be appointed to confer with Lieut. Maury, 
U.S. N., as to the suggestion with reference to a 
plan of meteorological observation on land, and as 
to the best method of carrying out his views—de- 
termined in ~the affirmative. On motion, Mr. 
Earle, President, Hon. Charles B. Calvert, and 
Dr. Higgins, committee. 

The Committee on the amendment of the Con- 
stitution submitted two reports, which were sev- 
erally read and considered, and the following 
agreed upon to be recommended to the Society at 
their Annual meeting.* 

The Committee appointed to examine the Trea- 
surer’s and Secretary’s accounts, reported that 
they had received statements from those officers, 
but asked further time to make their reports, 
which was granted. 

Dr. Higgins, in the absence of the Chairman, 
Dr. Stewart, reported that the Committee on Es- 
says upon the most practical mode of soil analysis, 
had awarded the Society’s premium of one hun- 
dred dollars to Dr. Charles Bickell, for his ‘* Essay 
on the analysis of soils, with a formula for the 
same, as founded on the relations between soils 
and plants.” The report was unanimously 
adopted. 

A memorial was received from citizens of Bal- 
timore County, in the vicinity of the Cattle Show 
Grounds, complaining of disorder, &c. on the part 
of the occupants of the Grounds. The memorial 
was considered, and the Marshal instructed to meet 
the wishes of the memorialists by closing the 
Grounds forthwith upon such terms as he may be 
able tomake with the parties. 

On motion, the thanks of the Committee were 
tendered to Mr. Mason, Commissioner of Patents, 
for his polite attention in forwarding seeds to the 
Society. 

On motion, Messrs. Glenn and Goldsborough 
were appointed a committee to regulate the ad- 
mission of attendants upon stock at the Cattle 
Show, and to take action for the prevention of 
frauds in the sale of tickets. 

It was moved and seconded that the chairman of 
the several committees on the trial of speed, viz: 
Messrs. J. Hanson Thomas, John H. Sothoron, 
Robert Gilmore and Robert Dennison, be a com- 
mittee to make suitable regulations for trials of 
speed against time or otherwise at their discretion, 
it being understood, however, that these trials are 
not to include racing, and that the Secretary notify 
them of the same—determined in the affirmative. 

It was moved and seconded, that when the Board 
adjourns, it shall adjourn to meet again on the 
Thursday preceding the last week in October, for 
the purpose of completing arrangements for the 
Cattle Show—decided in affirmative. 


On motion, the Committee adjourned. 
Test: N. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Acting Secretary. 





*The copy of Constitution was not received from the 
Committee in time for insertion. 
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N. B. In the premium list, as published, an 
error occurs as to the premium on mules. The 
premiums offered being intended for teams of two 
and four, instead of five and six as published. 

The diagram of the Grounds will be open for 
inspection, at the Rooms of the Society, from the 
Ist of October to 15th of October, instead of Sep- 
tember, as published in the printed regulations. 





Guano.—As our friends will be requiring their Guano 
during the present month, for their wheat crop, and will be 
making inquiry as to prices &c., we would announce to 
them, that from the best information we can obtain there 
is no reason to anticipate any change in the terms and 
prices of the Messrs. Barreda & Bro. Agents of the Peruvi- 
an Government in this city, from those which have pre- 
vailed since Ist July. 

If such should prove to be the case, (and of which we 
now have no doubt,) our prices for the current month will 
continue as follows: 
$52 00 per ton of 2240 lbs. delivered any where in the city. 
$51 25 per ton, delivered on board vessel at Guano Wharf. 
$51 00 when delivered at Guano Wharf, free of any ex- 

pense to us. Terms, Cash, in Baltimore Funds. 


NEWLY INVENTED STEAM PLOW, BY A BAL- 
TIMOREAN. 

We have been aware, for some time, that Mr. Hussey, of 
this City, the Inventor of the Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
chine, was engaged in constructing a Steam Plow, with the 
design to exhibit itin the French Exhibition, in Paris. 
We learn that he has so far completed his invention as to 
get up Steam on two different occasions, and Steam along 
the streets, several squares in the neighborhood of his man- 
ufactory. The stone pavements did not, however, afford a 
good opportunity to test its ability to plough, but we under- 
stand that its manageable qualities were pretty clearly 
manifested. If we can credit our informant, the machine, 
by its own power, started from the manufactory, down a 
marrow passage, through the gateway, and along the streets, 
turning several corners, and into the yard of another Man- 





wfactory, on to the scales, where it was weighed ; weighing, Pp 


with water and fuel on board, about six tons. It then 
backed itself off the scales, and returned to where it started 
from, steamed through the gate-way, up the narrow passage 
and backed itself at right angles intoa shed, where it would 
have been difficult to have placed a two-horse wagon by 
the use of the horses. 

The nature of the undertaking and the importance of 
having his invention in such an improved condition as not 
to hazard the credit of American Exhibitors, in Paris, has 
subjected Mr. Hussey to unavoidable delays, yet he has 
not, until very recently, abandoned the prospect of getting 
his plow into the Exposition before its close ; but it seems, 
the late edict of the Emperor, withdrawing the favour 
granted to American Exhibitors, of entering their articles 
at any time, has closed up Mr. Hussey’s way in that quar 
ter. This should not be so great a disappointment to him, 
considering the Maryland Agricultural Society’s Annual 
Show is now so near at hand, where we hope to see him 
turn as good a furrow as he could turn in France. 
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Cotomsran GuaNno.—We publish on another page an ar- | 
ticle from Dr. Piggott, on the value of this Guano. We | 
have heard of several cases where it has been used during | 
the past season with the most marked effect, comparing , 
very favorably with the best Guanos. -4 


QG-A number of matters requiring attention, have been . 
crowded out with several advertisements, by the extent of 
the interesting article on Wheat, which we publish in this 

umber. 








THE HORN WORM ON TOBACCO, 

Messrs. Editors :—As the period for the horg 
worm is now approaching, I would fain beg leave 
to make a few suggestions to the planters of an eas 
and novel mode to destroy the fly that produces the 
worm. 

It is this : let each planter give his sons or ser. 
vants a gun and ammunition to shoot them with 
mustard seed shot; or indeed the bona fide mustard 
seed, or salt, or coarse sand would be sufficient to 
destroy them, with a thimble full of powder. Let 
some shoot and some kill with a paddle, and let 
the hands be paid so much a dozen, say six or eight 
cents for each dozen that they kill, byso doin 
we should soon be entirely rid of them. i 
would beg leave to make a suggestion to the ladies 
also upon this subject, particularly to the single 
ladies, and that they may ‘‘make themselves use- 
ful, as well as ornamental,’’ by destroying either 
in person, or by their house servants, all the flies 
that prey upon their beautiful flowers after sunset, 
They little know how much trouble they might 
save their husbands and lovers, by rendering them 
such assistance. By the by, what has become of 
Mr. Arieta’s premium for an essay on the culture 
of tobacco? Did any one contend for the second 
offer? or did either of the first three get it? or has 
the monument at Washington taken the prize.* 

Yours, &c., 
Corn Puanten. 

*The Monument is entitled to it.—Ed. 


30> A letter from Orange Co., Va., to the edi- 
tors of the Farmer, says: 


‘The crops of wheat in this section of the 
State, are the best that have been made for the last 
five or six years, tho’ it has received great damage 
from the many hard and continued rains we have 
had. There is no question but the farmers will 
sustain a loss of, at least, a fifth of their crop. 
Crops of corn are better than I ever saw them, 
and in consequence of the great scarcity and high 
rices, a much larger surface than usual was 
in cultivation. Very fine crops of oats made, 
materially injured by the wet weather. 

There will be a large crop of wheat seeded this 
fall, the most of which will be heavily guanoed, 
in consequence of heavy dressings of guano pay- 
ing this year, so much better than light. ilst 
200 Ibs. of guano generally made about 15 bushels 
per acre, 300 to 350 made from 25 to 30 bushels.” 











BALTIMORE MARKETS---Aug, 29. 

There has been some fluctuation in the Grain and Flour 
market during the past month, partly caused by European 
advices, but principally by the demand and supply. The 
accounts of the prospects of the grain crop in England, at 
the beginning of the month, were rather unfavorable, from 
the general prevalence of rain, but later accounts were 
more favorable. 

Flour, Howard-st. $8.25—City Mills, $8,—Rye Flour, $7 
—Corn Meal $4.75— Wheat, supply large ; ‘fair to e red 
1.60 a 1.70c., good to prime whites, 1.72a 1.80, and ordinary 
to fair lots at prices ranging from 1.35 to 1.66c.—Corn, 85a 
88c. for white, and 88 a 90c. for yellow—Rye, Md. and Va. 
87 a 90c.; Pa. 1.00 a 1.05—Oats, 34 a 38c. for Md. and Va.— 
Whiskey, 41 a 42c., Ohio 424 a 43—-Hay, prime baled $23 
a B; and | loose, $18 a 2—laster, $2.87 a $3 per ton; ground 
3. 25 a 1.37 per bhi.—Clover » $7.50 a 7.75—Timoth, 

lo. $4.25 a 4.75—F laxseed. py a 1.70 per bush.—Woo 
onwashed 17 a 19c., ited, a 25c., tub washed 28 a 30c.; 
fleece wool, part blood, 28437, full blood, 37 4a 42, and ex- 
tra 42 a 45c.—Tobaaco is in fair demand, and at about for- 
mer prices. 
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APPLICATION OF GUANO IN DRILLS TO WHEAT. 
Oax.anp, near Buckingham C. H., ert 
August 4th, 1855. 

Dear Sirs :—In your next number of the ‘‘Far- 
mer,” will you please inform your subscribers 
whether the germination of wheat will be destroy- 
ed, or the tender roots of the wheat, by the ap- 

lication of 150 or 200 Ibs. of Guano by the drill, 
irectly in contact with the wheat? Ihave desired 
touse one of those drills that apply Guano with the 


comes up slowly and weak, that the causticity of 
the Guano would destroy the tender fibres of the 
seed, and thereby produce a failure in the wheat’s 
coming up. Please let us hear fully on this sub- 
ject, if you have any experience. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
M. F. PERKINS. 

We have no personal experience in the applica- 
tion of guano by the drill, directly in contact with 
the wheat ; but, from our knowledge of the caus- 
tic nature of ammonia, forming an essential portion 
of guano, do think that the fears of our correspon- 
dent are well grounded. We certainly cannot 
recommend the drilling in of either 150 or 200 lbs. 
of guano, per acre, by the drilling machine, imme- 
diately in contact with the seed wheat. If it did 
not destroy, to a very large per centum, the vege- 
tative power of the seed, if thus concentrated 
around it, it would certainly interfere very material- 
ly with the grain producing properties of the plants, 
by giving birth to much straw, and little wheat. 
But there is another objection. All manuring of 
land for grain crops should be by the broadcast 
plan, as then, the improvement in the soil would be 
general, and not partial, which should be the great 
ebject of every one who undertakes to improve his 
Jand, Our opinion is, that guano, to produce the 
best effects, should always be plaughed in to the full 
depth of the furrow, whether wheat be sown broad- 
east, or put in with the drilling machine. Either 
of the quantities named by our correspondent is 
sufficient to produce a good crop of wheat, the 
season being favorable. As it is the property of 
the volatile portions of guano to ascend, and the 
roots of the wheat plant penetrate the earth from 
the depth of a few inches to three feet, we can 
see no propriety in placing such manure in a po- 
sitéen to be wasted more or less, as it would be, if 
placed in drills, on the recurrence of such a sea- 
son as would produce decomposition ; heat and 
moisture being the condition to bring about this 
result. Place the guano, then, at the bottom of 
the furrow say we ; the inorganic parts of guano 
will be safe there, subject to the calls of the wheat 
plants, while the ammoniacal elements as they as- 
sume the form of ammonia, will, by their property 
of ascending, diffuse themselves throughout the 
soil, at every desirable depth, to meet the calls of 
the roots of the plants as they may spread out in 
search of such food. 


BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE. 

“A Mr. Brown, of Lawnbridge, Illinois, has in- 
vented a machine for sowing seed broadcast. A 
series of oblique cups are placed upon a rotating 





from the ood in such a manner that it is 
sprinkled with perfect regularity and evenness over 
the whole ground traversed by the machine.”’ 

We copy the above from the American Mining 
Chronicle, Iron Manufacturers’ and Railway Jour- 
nal, of July 28, and should like to hear more of 
this machine. The distribution of the seed with 
perfect regularity, is a most important point gained, 
one with difficulty attained ty the Se pat by 
the most expert sowers—and unfortunately there 
are but few such. Weshould like to know wheth- 
er it has been put to the test of practical use, and 
what its success in the field ; whether it is so con- 
structed as any given quantities of seed per acre 
can be distributed, and what these quantities are ; 
how many acres per day can be sown by it: what 
its weight, and what quantity of motive power 
it requires to work it efficiently ; and what kinds 
of seeds it is adapted to the sowing of. A good 
broadcast sowing machine, of general application, 
worked by horse power, is much needed, and if this 
machine should prove to be of that character, it 
cannot fail to come into very general use. 


St. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS. 

We call the special attention of the Farmers of 
Maryland and neighboring States to the advertise- 
ment of the Trustees of St. John’s College, at 
Annapolis. 

It will be seen that they have thoroughly re-or- 
ganized that venerable institution for the purpose 
of better adapting it to the ends they have in view, 
in the discipline and instruction of youth, and in 
doing so, have not lost sight of the wants of Far- 
mer’s sons, in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
analytical Chemistry, and the several other branch- 
es of science immediately bearing on the Farmer’s 
calling. The course of instruction is ample and 
thorough for a complete College education. The 
location is eminently healthful, pleasant and easy 
of access, and offers many inducements to the 
Farmers of Maryland for the education of their 
sons. We think they owe it to themselves to meet 
the patriotic efforts of the Board of Trustees in 
building up and sustaining a State Institution, 
while they avail themselves of the advantages the 


College now offers them. 
The corps of Professors is unsurpassed, we 
— by that of any similar institution. The 
epartment of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
it will be seen, is in the charge of Dr. David 
Stewart, so well known as the Chemist of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


3L> We call attention to the advertisement of 
the United States Magazine, published by J. M. 
Emerson & Co., New York, to which we are in- 
debted for the article on wheat with the engrav- 
ings, which we give in this number. This maga- 
zine is an elegant monthly, of 64 pages, profusely 
and handsomely illustrated, at the extremely low 
price of $1 per annum. How it is possible to 
furnish such a magazine at such a price, can only 
be accounted for by an immense circulation and 
payments always in advance. The Prospectus 
found in our advertising sheet will give our readers 











cylinder underneath the hopper, in combination 
with a distributing plate, which convey the seed 


a better idea of the character of this journal than 
our short notice. 
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GRASSES. 


By PATUXENT PLANTER. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer, 

It is evident to the most inattentive observer of 
bere operations in the lower counties of 

aryland, that the pastures are poorer, and the 
grasses generally less productive and luxuriant of 
late than former years. What is the cause? The 
lands have improved and other products, per acre, 
have eaten. 3 with the advantages of an improv- 
ed system of cultivation. Is it that they have 
“‘ tired’’ of the clovers and other kinds of foreign 
seeds? Have the lands turned ‘Know Nothings?”’ 
I think not, because the natural or native grasses, 
such as blue-grass, herd’s, white clover and wool- 
ly head clover do not now spring up and grow 
spontaneously with half the vigor and rapidity 
that they did every where when I was a boy. Be- 
fore the introduction of English clover and timo- 
thy, the clovers both white and yellow were 
abundant on stiff lands, and the woolly head clover 
was very rank and luxuriant on sandy soils, afford- 
ing after the first of June, really rich and abundant 

asturage; but itis not so now-a-days. They have 
eon forced to give place to the improved sorts of 
imported grasses, and they, in their turn, have, it 
would seem, exhausted the soil of such qualities 
as serves for their sustenance, so as to flourish and 
yield a crop remunerative of the outlay in their 
production. In view of these facts, ought not oth- 
er grasses be sought after and made to take their 

laces for afew years. What those grasses shall 

, time and experiment must determine. 

Timothy sown in September wlth rye, and late 
in October, even in November with wheat, has 
lately proved valuable in this region, affording fine 
— after wheat harvest, ons the next yeara 

ne crop of hay. This grass should be sown at 
the rate of two gallons per acre even with clover, 
over every acre seeded with clover. When sown 
alone, half a bushel per acre to ensure a good stand. 
Every farmer could with little trouble save his 
own timothy seed. 

Orchard Grass does well on rich, stiff clays, and 
should be mixed with clover. 

Red Top is indigenous, and succeeds on moist low 
grounds, and stiff-clay up land. 

Italian or Perennial Rye-grass, is well recommend- 
ed by yourselves, and commands the highest enco- 
miums from numerous English writers. It is said 
to be capable, if well manured, to yield two crops 
of seed and one cutting of hay, or for soiling, and 
then furnishing rich pasture for at least two months 
in the year. It should be extensively tried. 

Iverson Grass. This grass, named after its dis- 
coverer, and introducer of its qualities to the Amer- 
can Agriculturists, is destined to immortalize him. 
As a young th 
farmer remarked, on seeing its growth, ‘ the ulti- 
matum in grazing, and rearing stock, has at last 
been found out ; meat can now be raised to an un- 
limited extent with “Iverson Grass’’ and the “ Lit- 
tle Giant’”"—no matter what amount of stock a 
farmer keeps, he need have no anxiety about pro- 
vender if he sows Iverson Grass and owns a Little 
Giant. Ihave no doubt as to its vast value. As 
far as my e ience goes, Mr. Iverson did not say 
too much about it, when he said it was a perennial 
ev en, very rapid in its growth, yields abun- 
dantly both seed and hay,—affords the best pas- 
ture ; no wet, or drought, or cold, or heat affects 
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it Gotrinestaliy. I procured last summer oné peck, 
and sowed it the second week in October, on land 
which had been worked in 1852 in tobacco, in 1853 
in wheat, and tobacco in 1854. After the tobac- 
co was cut, the land was ploughed up, harrowed 
and furrowed with a ver por plough, one foot 
apart, the seed sown, a brush run over the land, 
and a roller passed over it. This land had no ma- 
nure ger to it for either crop, and was only a 
tolerably rich peice of ground. It was a light 
loam. It was one quarter of an acre ina lot of 
three acres, two of which were in wheat, and the 
rest occupied with locust trees growing very thick. 
On the 1st of December I put on the lot a colt and 
calf, where they remained until the 17th of April. 
The grass kept green as the wheat all winter. It 
was observed by many that the colt and calf pre- 
ferred the grass to the wheat, which they hardly 
touched. Two gentlemen, who had laughed at 
my paying $5.25 per peck for it, measured it about 
the 25th of May, and found it 36 inches high, hay- 
ing made that growth in less than 40 days, during 
which time it had not had rain,—and it was not an 
inch high when the colt and calf were removed 
from it. I only saved three bushels of seed, but 
feel confident I could have saved twenty bushels 
if I had begun in time, and attended to it,—but I 
was otherwise occupied, and did not know it was 
ripe, until a hard rain, and high winds after, had 
caused it to lose nearly all the seed. As it was sown 
on a farm distant from the one on which I reside, 
I did not pay that attention to it, which some of 
my mistrusting friends did, and who are so delight- 
ed with it that they have ordered all the seed I 
can spare. I fully expect in September to get a 
large crop of seed, which will be two crops. If it 
will give two crops of seed, there can be no doubt 
that 100 bushels of seed can be raised per acre 
per annum. From the appearance of the seed I 
cannot come to any other conclusion than that it 
is as valuable food for stock and poultry as oats.* 
I view this grass as one of the wonders of the 
age,—and must revolutionize farming to a great 
extent, if further trials sustain the past experience 
in regard to it; especially will it become the 
ope of renovators if the culture of the pea 

e combined with it, as is so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. Iverson. This is the month (Sep- 
tember) for sowing grass seeds, and it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that our friends will general- 
ly experiment with the various newly intro- 
duced s seeds, and good must come of it. Let 
us not hold back-; let us remember what the intro- 
duction of red-clover did for our fathers, and how 
slow they were in profiting by it, and how they re- 
pented not having used it at an earlier period in 
their system of farming, and while we recollect 
these facts, let us profit by the remembrance, and 

‘o earnestly to work in pr poem this autumn, 
in the effort to secure some grass that will yield 
us more herbage and forage ; will be more certain 
to live, and less liable to be destroyed or injured 
by our variable climate than clover, for it is appa- 
rent we can no longer with safety rely upon it for 
either of these purposes, or for fertilizing the soil. 
We must either resort to new.seeds or change our 
system of rotation, so as to keep the land fora 


* This is a suggestion of my own, never having thought of 
it until this present writing. If the nutritive qualities of 
the seed be found to be thus valuable, it will take the 
of oats, ing a pemnieh sch soos 16 Be wees 100 
Sasben per acre. hata gift it will be, should it so 
prove! 
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few years clear of 
again succeed, as has been clearly proven by such 
a course by one of my neighbors, who is an ex- 
cellent farmer. 


FLORICULTURE—FOR SEPTEMBER. 
for the American Farmer, by John Feast, Florist. 
his fs the midst of the season for most flowers 
in bloom, and during this month gardens always 
have a fine appearance if attended with proper 
care. What with the greenhouse plants, and such 
as have been planted out, with annuals, Dahlias, 
tuberoses, &c., we most generally have at this time 
the greatest show of flowers. If necessary at times, 
give a little water, to keep them in a blooming 
condition till the end of the season, which is near 
at hand ; be careful and tie up all plants that the 
wind will break down, and train up all creepers 
to rods or trellisses. Gather any seeds that may 
be ripe, and reserve for another year, with its 
roper name attached, but always save from the 
Best flowers, if you want to keep up a good stock, 
and if fertilized, new kinds may be expected, as 
all new kinds are obtained in this way, if not nat- 
urally done by the assistance of different insects 
which the lovers of Flora are much beholden to. 
Roses for early bloom re-pot in proper sized pots, 
and if pruned a little, will take better for cutting 
some of the old wood out ; budding may be done, 
and cuttings put in for a new stock. 

Cinerarea, Calceolarias and such seeds sown, 
as soon as the plants are large enough, put in small 
pots, and carefully water, keeping them ina shady 
place till sufficiently strong to bear exposure ; if 
too much water is given, they soon damp off ; wa- 
ter with a fine rose on the pot, as light as possible. 
Mignonette seed sow in a frame for early flowering 
and others that require protection of cold frames. 

Carnations and Pinks that have been laid, if 
rooted, transplant in pots of suitable size, and keep 
in a shady frame for some time, but do not give too 
much water till thoroughly established, otherwise 
they will damp off at the root and be lost. 

All greenhouse plants that have been plunged 
out in the borders may be taken up and repotted ; 
if needed give a good drainage and a plentiful sup- 
ply of water. Ifthe weather continues fine, the 

tter part of the month will be soon enough to 
disturb them. 

Have greenhouses all in readiness for putting in 
plants, such as glazing, painting, and have every 
thing in clean order, which is essential to plants 
in keeping them clean when a house is fit for their 
reception. 











West River, July 22, 1855. 

To the Editors of the Amerian Farmer. 

GENTLEMEN :—Having purchased a peck of 
‘* Tverson’s grass seed’’ from you last summer, I 
now give you the result. I sowed it on the last 
day of August ona piece of meadow land; very 
soon after it had come up, nearly one fourth of it 
was destroyed by a very heavy rain. The rest 
grew finely and was green all winter. I did not 
graze it, seed being my object. Icut it on the 
13th of June, but it was too ripe, andI lost at 
least one third of the seed on the ground. I hauled 
the hay to the barn, and it was so very ripe that 
after turning it over several times the seed all 
shattered out. I then fanned and measured it, and 
got eleven and a fourth bushels of clean seed, equal 
to forty-five bushels for one bushel seeding. I am 
much pleased with my success, and shall sow five 


age. 
. S. Fenwick. 


or six bushels for winter pastur 
Yours, very respectfully, 


clover, when it will no doubt 





; For the American Farmer. 

Herewith I’ send you a specimen of our blue 
stem wheat. The grain is smaller, and less plump 
and transparent than it should be, because I cannot 
prevail on my tenants to commence their harvests 
in proper season, i. e. when the heads of grain 
begin to droop to one side, and an inch or so of 
ripe straw intervenes between them and the root, 
thus depriving them of further sustenance from 
the earth, and exposing them too much, more than 
they would be in shock to the action of sun and 
air. Wecut up our corn when quite green, and 
find there is enough nutrition in the stalk to ma- 
ture the grain, and the same oo applies to 
wheat, which makes more and better flour, and 
less bran when cut in the ‘‘ green order,’’ than if 
left to become fully ripe, and harden in the field. 
So with oats, which I prefer to have cut when my 
old-times neighbors think they will spoil, and ‘to 
be bound up as wheat is, after the cradle. The 
ane is larger, straw better, and there is no loss 

rom shattering out, which is considerable when 
left exposed, as is customary, a day or two in 
swath. Formerly, when got out by hand, that was 
necessary to make them thresh easily, but now 
that we Lave machines for this purpose, this waste- 
ful procedure should be abandoned. If the sheaves 
be thrown on the ground, with the tie next to it, it 
lifts the head from it, gives the grain sufficient 
air, and, in case of rain, preserves it from all ill 
effects of moisture. 

Our wheat fields ripened very irregularly ; owing, 
— s, to the very favorable spring having 

rought’ forward seed, that remained inert —— 
winter, and which would probably have perishe 
in aless prosperous season. This continued green 
while the general crop was fit to cut, and being 
intermixed with it, occasioned delay in harvesting. 
It was also much injured by the red weevil, whilst 
that which ripened in due season escaped. On the 
whole, we shall have a fine yield. 
Yours, W. B. B. 

ELLENDALE, Va. 

Since the above came to hand, we have received 
also a very fine specimen of heads of oats, taken from 
straw 5} feet high, which our correspondent says 
were grown without manure of any sort, on land 
fifteen years in cultivation. The heads of wheat 
are remarkably full and well developed.—En1rors. 





Louissure, N. C., August, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Furmer. 

Will you be kind enough to give us something 
more about horses? The horse is the noblest ani- 
mal in man’s employ, and the majority of them are 
badly managed. In New York, yousay, fine horses 
abound, and are. fed wholly on oats. Now, sirs, 
here in this State, a large work horse eats 30 ears 
corn and 12 lbs. fodder perday! What think you 
of such feeding as that? Is not corn necessary for 
a horse insome manner? either ground up or other- 
wise prepared? Do you think, or does Mr. Pratt 
in his lecture, (and by the way I will thank you, 
if convenient, to send me that lecture,) think that 
oats entirely wlll do for a horse? 

Any ‘“ good points’’ on horses in your possession 
will be acceptable. M. L. 

We will attend hereafter to further ‘* good 
points,” as suggested by our correspondent. As 
to feed, 10 ears of corn and good corn-blades is a 
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work-horse’s allowance in Maryland, and is our 
own experience. It is understood tha; come what 
will we must have blades for the work-horses dur- 
ing the hard work of the summer, and the corn to 
be soaked ten or twelve hours in clean water. 
This summer, the “‘ Little Giant’’ has crushed our 
corn and cob with decided advantage in the feed- 
ing. The German farmers of Pennsylvania, we 
understand, won’t use corn for work-horses, when 
they can get Rye chop. Further North, we believe, 
oats are preferred. In Maryland they are used 
generally for quick draft and saddle horses.— 
Epirors. 





COLOMBIAN GUANO. 
Battimore, July 20th, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

GENTLEMEN :—The substance known in this 
market as Colombian guano, has attracted no lit- 
tle attention from the large amount of phosphoric 
acid it contains, and from the different opinions 
which have been advanced to account for its for- 
mation. Being somewhat pepeseerntitg Nae sg in 
the chemical analysis of the various Mexican gu- 
anos, - attention was called to this by receiving 
a sample for examination, and my curiosity was 
awakened by .its singular appearance, and remark- 
able composition. 

Most of your readers are aware, that when 
brought to this market, Colombian guano is in 
lumps, white sand glazed upon the surface, having 
all the appearance of pre Ayoay subjected to a 
temperature —— high to fuse the earthy 
salts to anenamel. Upon breaking one of these 
lumps, it is found to be made up of a hard, com- 

act, grayish substance, containing large cavities, 
which are filled with a soft, crumbling, brownish 
matter. Such at any rate is the structure of those 
lumps, which I have been able to examine. When 
ground, ready for inspection, it is a dirty white 
powder, containing small pieces of a darker color 
than the finer dust. It was in this form that I re- 
ceived the sample, the analysis of which I pro- 
pose to Jay before your readers. 

One of the principal objects I had in view in 
making so elaborate an analysis, was the determi- 
nation of the form in which the phosphate of lime 
exists in this compound. Strangely enough, the 
very erroneous opinion was quite commonly en- 
tertained, that the phosphoric acid in this hard en- 
amelled rock, is combined with lime in the propor- 
tion to form asuper-phosphate. To determine this 
question, I digested the powdered guano in a large 
quantity of distilled water, and found that the 
whole amount of soluble matter it contained, was 
less than 10 per cent. more than 8 per cent. of 
which consisted of sulphate of lime. The amount 
ef phosphoric acid contained in the watery solu- 
tion of the guano was very small, merely enough 
to give a light cloud with the common re-agents. 
As the sub-phosphates of lime and magnesia are 
slightly soluble, they ought, when drenched with 
water, to yield quite as large a precipitate as‘I ob- 
tained. The notion that this substance contains a 
soluble phosphate of lime is, therefore, totally un- 
founded. 

The following table exhibits the results of a 
very careful analysis of this guano: 

ygrometricwater, - - . - 2.15 

Organic matter and combined water, - 8.62 
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A ~maauyhnahanegeesaeapen SS 
Phosphoric acid, - - - ~- 41.62 
Magnesia, - - - - = «324 
Lime, . : - - - - 33.83 
Iron, - - ~ - - - <A Trace 
Chlorine, - - - . . - -.05 
Sulphuric acid, - - - - - 3.65 
Sand, - - - - . . 5.34 

Carbonic acid, - - . - - wo 
Loss, - - - - - - - 94 
100.00 


The most cursory inspection of these results, is 
sufficient to convince any one at all acquainted 
with chemistry, that the lime cannot be united 
with phosphoric acid, to form a super-phosphate. 
Iam inclined to think that both the lime and the 
magnesia, in this compound, are so combined with 
the phosphoric acid as to form a tribasic salt, in 
which one atom of water takes the place of one 
atom of each of the earths. For this purpose, there 
would be required 5.2 per cent of water, leaving 
of organic matter 3.32 per cent. Similar compounds 
of the alkaline earths with phosphoric acid, are 
well known to chemists. We have a phosphate of 
magnesia, containing one equivalent of acid, two 
of magnesia, and one of basic water, which crys- 
tallizes with fourteen equivalents of water. So 
also phosphoric acid unites with lime in the same 
manner, four atoms of water being absorbed by the 
gelatinous mass. 

In stating the combination, however, I have cal- 
culated them as containing only the earths and 
phosphoric acid, as bi-basic salts are constituted 
and it will be seen that this answers precisely to 
the results of the separate determination of the 
different constituents. 





Water and organic matter, - - 10.77 
Sulphate oflime,- - - - - 886 

Phosphate of magnesia, containing two 
equivalents of magnesia, - - ~- 8.96 

Phosphate of lime, containing two equi- 
valents of lime, - - - - 63.88 
Carbonate of lime, -_  - . - - 1.20 
Chloride of sodium, - - - - - .09 
Sand, - - - - - - - 5.34 
Ss - - ee Te ee ee 
100.00 


The organic matter could not be conveniently 
separated in sufficient a for a careful exam- 
ination, but, as far as | was able to determine, it 
seemed to be made up chiefly of humus, and the 
acids of the crenic group. No trace of uric acid, 
or other animal matter could be detected. 

On microscopical examination, the. sand was 
found to consist of grains of cholorite and quartz, 
with an amorphous brownish white substance. The 
former I conceive to be accidental impurities, and 
the latter to have come from the guano. At some 
future time, I propose to make a more careful ex- 
amination of this insoluble residue. For the pre- 
sent I shall content myself with having pointed 
out the probable method in which the most im- 
ter ingredients of Colombian guano are com- 

ined, and if I shall have removed from the minds of 
any of my readers, erroneous impressions in re- 
gard to the constitution of this substance, and ex- 
travagant expectations as to its immediate agricul- 
tural value, I shall have obtained my object. 

It will be seen that this variety of guano possess- 
es no advantage over the common Mexican gu- 
ano, except its greater quantity of phosphoric acid. 











. crops may be produced, without invoking the aid’ 
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Its phosphates, for all practical purposes, may be , 

considered insoluble, and must await the slow pro- | 

cess of decomposition upon the soil, like all other | 

sub-phosphates. | 
Very respectfully yours, 

A. Snowpen Piaeorr. 


THE STRAWBERRY AND ITS CULTURE. 
For the American Farmer. ‘ | 
Perhaps no fruit is more delicious to the taste— | 
more healthful, or more decorative to the festive 
board than the strawberry. And Providence with 
a munificent hand has distributed it bountifully 
throughout almost every clime. Its culture is so 
simple and easy, that superb fruit and abundant | 


of the Horticultural Chemist in the preparation of 
artificial specifics. 

For family or market purposes, a few varietics 
comprise all the merits essential to render their 
culture remunerative. 

The directions herewith submitted, are the re- 
sult of twenty-five years experience and close ob- 
servation: during which time more than one 
hundred and fifty varieties have been under experi- 
mental culture, and not more than ten in that num- 
ber have been considered worthy of propagation. 
Many varieties have been imported from England 
and France under high sounding names, and at 
high prices, and nearly all have been discarded as 
worthless trash. We must look to native seed- 
lings, as they have proved dicidedly more vigor- 
ous, productive, and better resist the vitissitudes 
of our climate. 

The strawberry rapidly adapts itself to almost 
every situation and soil. It prefers and delights 
in a deep loam, of texture sufficiently pliable for 
free culture. Although it is a herbaceous plant, 
its roots if encouraged, will penetrate to the depth 
of two feet in one season, and hence, the advan- 
tage of a deep preparation. Where it is intended 
to cultivate this plant extensively for market, we 
would recommend the adoption of the following 
plan: In the first place, clear off all weeds and 
grass from the land, then spade or plough, and sub- 
soil to the depth of one foot or more. ‘Thoroughly 
pulverize the soil, incorporate with it a few inch- 
es of well decomposed stable manure; harrow 
or rake, and level the surface of the land well. 

Mark it off by a line in alternate rows, of three 
feet and eighteen inches apart. Select strong, 
young plants; observing to take them up with 
great care, in order to preserve the roots as entire 
as possible, and set them in the rows twelve inch- 
es asunder, and avoid the fatal error of plantin 
too deep. We prefer the month of March an 
April for planting. From spring until fall, we 
permit the runners only to extend and take root in 
the wide or three feet space, and during this time, 
we regulate also the plants as they grow to the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve inches apart; or if they 
grow too close, they may be thinned to the proper 
distance in September. Eradicate carefully the 
weeds and grass as they appear, and occasionally 
work the surface of the ground between the plants, 
from spring until autumn. Keep the narrow space | 
of eighteen inches clear, botu of grass and plants | 
during the same time, and the following spring” 
you will have your beds all beautifully laid off 
three feet wide, with an alley of eighteen inches 
for the gatherers to walk on. The vines cultivated 
in this way, become extraordinarily vigorous, 





and the whole beds sofhetimes seem to become 
literally covered with trusses of fruit. The great 
luxuriance of the foliage, seems to afford protec- 
tion to the fruit omy the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. The preceding mode is not only the most 


| productive, profitable, and economical one that 
; can be adopted upon an extensive scale, but is par- 
_ticularly adapted to the successful cultivation of 
,; Hovey’s Seedling and other pistillates. 


A great many different manures have been re- 
commended. Animal, vegetable and mineral ma- 
nures have all had their advocates. We believe 
that stable manure contains all the elements ne- 
cessary to the production of the largest and high- 
est flavored fruit, and where accessible, we use it 
in preference to all others. Animal manures we 
have found too stimulating. 

Another plan. For the gratification of the fan- 
cy of the amateur cultivators ; or to produce mag- 
nificent fruit for exhibition, we would recommend 
the following plan : 

Trench your land to the depth of two feet, and 
mix well with it six inches,of well rotted stable 
manure. And after a thorough pulverization and 
raking of the soil as heretofore directed, proceed 
to mark it off in rows 18 inches apart, and set the 
plants 18 inches asunder in the rows. Destroy all 
runners, weeds and s, as they appear through- 
out the summer and fall. At the approach of winter 
protect the plants with a covering of bow manure 
or coarse litter, and in the spring remove the whole, 
and work the ground superficially between the 
plants ; mulch around each plant, or cover the 
whole surface of the beds at least one inch thick 
with wheat chaff, chopped straw, pine shatters, 
short grass or tan. You will thereby preserve the 
humidity of the soil and keep it cool; greatly in- 
crease the size of the fruit, and protect from grit. 

And as no teetotaller ever enjoyed pure cold water 
more than the strawberry, we would recommend 
copious applications or irrigation with this fluid 
frequently, from the time of its flowering to the 
maturity of the fruit. As it is important to pro- 
tract the season of this fruit as long as possible, and 
in order to do so, we accelerate the ripening of the 
earliest varieties. This is accomplished by select- 
ing the first ripeners, and planting them in a gravel- 
ly light soil on declivities with a southern aspect, 
and well protected from the cold winds by close 
fences or evergreen hedges. This plan vently 
produces fruit so early as to command in Wasing- 
ton market one or two dollars per quart. For the 
medium season and main crop, we prefer level 
land, rather retentive of moisture. For the late 
crops, select late varieties, and plant on the north 
of the board fences, or nortn hills, and in cold 
soils, 

The sexual character of the strawberry has been 
the theme of much controversy. ‘The theory is 
now generally admitted, and beds are usually made 
in accordance with it. Many cultivators have re- 
commended the Staminates and Pistillates to be 
planted in close proximity, or, in parallel rows. 
Uthers advise them to be plafited out in the pro- 
portion of one staminate to ten pistillates. We have 
found these plans to be very objectionable, as the 
non-fruit bearing plants multiply so rapidly, that 
in a few years they predominate almost to the en- 
tire exclusion of the pistillates. The writer of 
this article discovered some eight years ago that 
the objections might be obviated by planting the 
sexes more remotely. He found that the Buston 
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Pine and large Early Scarlet, which are herma-| The Committee appointed at the Farmer’s meet- 
phrodites, and under high culture are productive, | ing, held at Crownsville on the 28th ulto. to whom 
would fructify Hovey’s seedling at the distance of | was referred the subject of a weekly home market, 
one hundred and fifty feet. The success of the ex-| for the sale of stock and other farm products, have 

eriment was ee at the time in Hovey’s had the same under consideration, and respectfully 


zine. It 
cessfully adopted by others since. 
transfer and 
ed this distance, remains still somewhat inex- 
plicable. Some have attributed the transmission 
of this minute and subtile dust, to the agency of 


But how this 


the honey bee ; of this we entertain doubt, as with | $ 


at vigilance we have ox | seen the bee on the 
ower of the strawberry. e believe the atmos- 
phere is the medium through which it is con- 


ba ws 

fore concluding this article, which has al- 
ready I fear grown too long, I must add a few re- 
marks in reference to the selection of varieties. 
As before stated we have had under culture at 
different times, one hundred and fifty varieties, 
and in that number have not retained more than 
ten, and have rejected the rest. We have at this 
time many new ones under probation, and will not 
be able to test them until another season. 

rye. Early Scarlet is of medium size, fine flavor 
and tolerably productive. Its chief merit is its 
early precocity. 

Princess Alice Maud. Is very large, and early, 
and immediately succeeds the preceding. From 
its large size and early maturity, and commanding 
the highest price in market, we were induced to pro- 
pagate it extensively untillast year. The drought 
of last season nearly destroyed every plant, and 
with them our hopes of its becoming a valuable 
acquisition of the list of market fruit. 

ince’s LeBaron. Early, large, productive and 
of exquisite flavor. 

Prince’s Imperial Crimson. 
crimson berry, fine flavor and very productive. 

McAvoy’s Superior. Very large, beautiful, pro- 
ductive, and finely flavored. It is a valuable fam- 
ily fruit, but is so tender that it breaks easily and 
its juice exudes, and is unfit for market. 

unroe’s Scarlet. Large, rounded or obovate ; 
light scarlet, extraordinarily productive. It came 
nearer covering the beds with fruit last season 
than any variety we have ever seen. 

Scott’s Seedling. Large, conical shape, bright 
crimson and productive. 

Hovey’s ling. Slightly ovate, conical, 
beautiful scarlet, fine flavor, very large, very pro- 
ductive. This splendid fruit stands unrivalled 
for its many merits. It stands at the very top of 
the list of all strawberries in this country, and is 
incomparably superior in our estimation to any 
other variety. 

We might add other fine varieties, such as Moy- 
amensing, Pennsylvania, Boston Pine, amg hy Ex- 
tra, Fay’s Jenny Lind, &c. But believe the first 
eight varieties described to be sufficient for all 
purposes. Joun H. Bayne. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A FARMER’S MEETING IN 
ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY. 

On the 28th of July, a preliminary meeting of a 

ortion of the farmers of A. A. Co., was held at 

ownsville, and on Saturday, 11th August, another 

very spirited gathering for the ba ag of maturing 

their plans for establishing a weekly home market, 





for the sale of stock and other farm products. The 
committee to whom the subject was referred at 


as been recommended, and suc- | 


| 


A very large, dark | p 


report as follows : 
Ist. The Committee would propose as the best 


istribution of Pollen is accomplish- | mode of accomplishing the object of the meeting, 


the formation of a company, to be called “ the 

Crownsville Market Company ;’’ and that the said 

ve shall issue shares of the par value of 
1.00. 


2nd. The Committee being of opinion that 
.00 (to be increased as the exigencies of the 

ompany, may demand,) will be sufficient to pur- 
chase a lot, and the shedding or fencing necessary 
for present market purposes, or to meet any other 
expenses necessary to carry out the object of the 
Company. we recommend that as soon as. one 
hundred shares shall have been taken, the holders 
thereof shall proceed to elect five directors, who 
shall generally direct the affairs of said Company. 

3d. The Directors shall remain in office for one 
year, and shall elect a president and treasurer from 
their own number. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the Directors to se- 
lect a suitable lot, and to purchase, lease, or re- 
ceive a grant of the same, in the name of the per- 
sons appointed Directors, and for the use of ‘the 
Crownsville Market Company,’’ and to provide 
the necessary materials for its improvement. 

5th., They shall appoint the market days, and 
change them from time to time, as may seem ad- 
visable, and advertise the same in the neighbour- 
ing city papers. 

6th. They shall establish such rules for the 
praemers of the market, as may be required to 
acilitate its business, and accommodate the peo- 


le. 
7th, They shall have the power of appointing 
an agent in each of the cities, of Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Annapolis, and fix their commission. 
8th. They shall appoint an auctioneer and clerk, 
whose duty it shall be to receive and sell, either 
at public or private sale (agreeably to the wish of 
the owners) such articles as may be sent to him. 

The above somewhat amended from the origi- 
nal report, was after free discussion unanimously 
adopted. 

e amount prescribed for the organization of 
the Company, was subscribed on the spot, an? 
following gentlemen elected Directors, Dr. Lonja- 
min Watkins, Major L. Giddings, Elie Lusby, 
Henry F. Turton and Owen Cecil. 

Dr. Watkins was appointed President of the 
Board, and Henry F. ‘Turton, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary. : 

The eer | was thus fully organised, and it 
was understood, would proceed immediately to 
make the necessary arrangements for carrying out 
the purposes expressed in the report. 


Prince Georce’s County Acricutturat Soci- 
eETy.— We learn from the Advocate that arrange- 
ments will be made for a large Exhibition this fall, 
by the members of the Agricultural Society, and 
that Col. Samuel Hambleton, of Talbot county, 
has been invited to deliver the address and has ac- 
cepted. The causes which led to the omission of 
the Exhibition last year, not now existing, the 
Advocate hopes that no effort on the part of the 
members will be wanting, to secure a frst rate one 





the first meeting, made the following report : 


this fall. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
During this month every possible exertion must 
be made to complete the ——— of all lands 


intended for wheat, in order that its seeding may 
be effected between the 20th of this month and the 
10th of the next, according to the kind of wheat 
intended to be seeded ; the Mediterranean wheat 
bearing earlier sowing than most other varieties. 
PREPARATION OF THE LAND FoR WHEAT. 

As to the Ploughing—The ploughing should be 
from 6 to 8 inches in depth, according to the char- 
acter of the land ; it should be executed with great 
accuracy, care being taken to leave no balks ; the 
furrow slices should be laid flat, and, previous 
to being harrowed, the land should be rolled with 
a heavy roller. 

Of the Harrowing.—This operation should be first 

rformed furrow-wise, and then crosswise the 

urrows. Previous to being seeded the land should 
be again rolled, as it is always best to have a 
smooth surface to seed upon. If time and season 
admitted of it, it would prove advantageous to 
ive the land harrowings at intervals of some ten 
dere apart with the view of destroying weeds, the 
seeds of which may have germinated in the mean- 
time, as there are but few grain crops that profit 
more by the absence of weeds than does the wheat 
crop. Besides, these repeated harrowings open 
the soil to the influence of the atmosphere, where- 
by the inorganic as well as organic substances are 
encouraged into favorable conditions for the food 
of the wheat plants when the seed comes to be 
sown, and as a consequence, earlier germination 
and more vigorous growth of the plants are the 
results. 

Congeniality of Clover-lays to the culture of Wheat. 
—It is an admitted fact among all observing far- 
mers, that clover as a my crop for wheat 
stands first among all others; first, because it is 
cheaper than peas, and secondly, because a cro 
of clover turned under will furnish nearly all the 
several substances required to grow a crop of 
wheat on an acre of land, while some are in ex- 
cess, largely, as the following tables will show. 
These tables, of course, are only intended to be 
considered as representing approximate calcula- 
tions, and to represent also, aT crops of wheat, 
and luxuriant crops of clover :— 


Inorganic constituents jarnbnod mysace | 
required to grow an ‘urnis: a@cropy 
. acre of wheat. clover turned onbr. 
dbs. lbs. 
Potash and Soda, 8.3 77.00 
Lime, 8.7 70.00 
Magnesia, 2.5 18.00 
Alumina, 3.1 
Silica, 92.0 15.00 
Sulphuric Acid, 1.8 70.00 
Phosphoric Acid, 5.6 18.00 
hlorine, 1.0 7.00 
Oxide of iron and 
Alumnia, 0.90 


— —— 


123.0 Ibs. 212.90 Ibs. 

A table showing the organic substances supplied 
by a_full crop of clover buried under, and those re- 
quired by a full crop of wheat, each crop being 
the product of an acre of land. 


An acre of Clover Car. of Ory. of Hydro. of Nit. 
supplies 1750 Ibs. 1396 lbs. 185 lbs. 78 Ibs. 
An acre of Wheat 
requires 1487 lbs. 12621bs. 171 lbs. 32 lbs. 


Excess in clover crop 363 Ibs. 134 Ibs. 14 lbs. 43 lbs. 
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Or MANURES AND THEIR PREPARATION. 

Preparation and application of Guano.—Before we 
proceed to give our prescriptions of manures, we 
will state how in our opinion guano should be pre- 
pared. In the first place the guano should be sift- 
ed through a riddle, to separate the fine from 
the lumpy portions of it. The lumps should be 
spread on a floor, and gently moistened with a 
strong brine made of salt and water, suffered to re- 
main a few hours, when they should be reduced to 
powder, either with a mallet, or the back of a 
spade or shovel. 

Before sowing the guano, we would add to every 
100 Ibs. of it, 1 peck of plaster and } a bushel of 
fine salt, the which we would thoroughly mix to- 
gether. In clayey soils, the plaster and salt may 
be dispensed with, as the clay will act as a con- 
server of the ammonia, and its elements, in the 
guano. 

1.—Soils and manures applicable thereto. Clover- 
lays, grass swards, and other lands rich in organic 
and vegetable remains, we would treat with 150 
Ibs. of Peruvian gue, prepared in the way we 
have directed, and to be ploughed in. 

2.—To thin exhausted lands we would give from 
200 to 300 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, mixed with 5 
two-horse loads of mould, marsh or river mud, per 
acre, the whole to be intimately mixed with 1 
we of plaster and half a bushel of salt, then 

roadcasted equally over the ground and ploughed 
in. This done, we would top-dress with 5 or 10 
bushels of ashes per acre. 

3.—Twenty-two-horse cart-loads of stable, or 
barn-yard manure, to be mixed with 1 bushel of 
plaster, and 2 bushels of salt. To be thoroughly 
shoveled over, broadcasted, and ploughed in. 
Give to each acre 10 two-horse loads, and top- 
dress with ashes, say 5 or 10 bushels to the acre. 

4.—Five bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in dilute 


P| sulphuric acid and mixed with 10 bushels of ashes, 


to be harrowed in, will produce a good crop of 
wheat, and place the land in a condition to be 
seeded to clover. 

5.—Five bushels of bone-dust dissolved in dilute 
sulphuric acid, mixed with 5 bushels of ashes, 2 
two horse loads of marsh mud or good rich mould, 
will manure an acre to be put in wheat, and bear 
being seeded toclover. It should be harrowed in. 

6.—10 loads of marsh or river mud, mixed with 
100 Ibs. of guano, to be ploughed in, will prepare 
an acre of land to yield a good crop of wheat, and 
being seeded to clover. 

7.—10 loads of -.woods-mould, mixed with 100 
Ibs.. of Peruvian guano, will produce an acre of 
good wheat, the. land will bear being seeded to 
clover. To be ploughed in. 

PREPARATION OF THE SEED. 

Soaks to prevent Smut.—Of these there are nu- 

merous ones, but’we shall only mention three of 


em. 

1.—Make a brine of common salt, made suffi- 
ciently strong to float an egg. A. bushel of wheat 
at a time is to be put into the brine, the wheat 
stirred, and all the light or diseased: grains, which 
rise to the top, to be skimmed off. The seed wheat 
is separated from the pickle, spread upon a floor, 
when a sufficient quantity of freshly slaked lime, 
must be sifted upon it to coat all the grains. Stir 
the wheat so as to ensure the coating of lime 
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After remaining thus a day, the seed will be fit to | 
be seeded. No more grain should be prepared | 
than can be sown in aday. It should be carried | 
to the field in sacks. | 
2.—Urine Pickle—Throw your wheat into as | 
much stale urine as will cover it—stir the wheat, | 
skim off all the light imperfect grains that float. | 
Let the wheat remain ten minutes in the pickle, | 
drain the urine off, spread the seed wheat on a| 
floor, and sift a sufficiency of freshly slaked lime | 
over them to coat the seeds. This done, sow the 
seed as speedily as possible. 

Blue Vitriol soak.—This soak is made by dissolv- | 
ing 1 oz. of blue vitriol in a gallon of water, for , 
every bushel of seed wheat. Into this solution the | 
wheat is placed, stirred, and all the light floating 
grains skimmed off. The grain is to remain half 
an hour in the soak, when it is to be drained off, | 
and washed with pure water, and dried with fresh- 
ly slaked lime. 

Se.ection or Seep. 

Great care should be taken to procure good | 
kinds of seed wheat, and as much, to see that there | 
are no seeds of weeds, or of rye amongst it. By 
using a suitable sieve, you may get rid of the weed | 
seeds, but not so of the rye. 

Meruop or Serpina. 

Where proper care has been taken in the pre- 
paration of the soil—where the soil has. been well | 
and faithfully ploughed, rolled, and harrowed, | 
Sa and well, and the soil brought to a fine 
state of pulverization—there can be no question, | 
but that the drilling in of the wheat is decidedly | 
the best plan—that thus cultivated, it stands a bet- | 
ter chance of escaping from injury by winter- | 
killing, and that the product will be heavier, to 
say nothing of the saving in seed wheat. On the 
contrary, if the soil has been indifferently plough- | 
ed, and as indifferently pulverized, we should think | 
that broadcast seeding should be resorted to. 

We wish all to bear this in mind, that the land | 
should be rolled before being sowed or drilled. 

Time or Srepinc. | 
This is one of those mooted questions, which in | 
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| were observed, in 
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Quantity or SEED PER ACRE. 

When the seeding is by broadcast sowing, it 
is our opinion that 2 bushels of seed per acre 
should be sown. If the seed be put in by a drilling 
machine, 5 pecks per acre will be enough. |, 

WATER-FURROWING. 

We have already spoken of the formation of 
water-furrows, under the head of depth of covering 
the seed ; but we deem this part of the business so 
important to success, that we will venture a few 
more remarks ; first premising, that if proper care 
eep and truthful ploughing, 
thorough pulverization, carefully constructed wa- 
ter furrows, and subsequent care through winter 
and spring to remove all obstructions from the fur- 
rows, that we should hear but few complaints 
against winter-killing. The furrows should be so 
formed, and at such distances, as to prevent the 
lodgement of the water upon any portion of the 


| field, as there is nothing more detrimental to wheat 


lants, and to their healthful growth, than water 
ying on them through the seasons of alternate 
freezing and thawing. Every wheat grower should 
not only make it a point of duty to form judicious- 
ly constructed water-furrows, but he should con- 
sider it his duty also, to have these furrows care- 


| fully examined every two or three weeks in winter 


and early spring, and every thing removed from 
them that could possibly impede the free passage 
of the water. 

CLeansinc GRANARIES, 

All granaries should be well cleansed before the 
grain is stored therein. As to modes of cleaning 
we will give two receipts. The first is that prac- 
ticed by the late Hon. Wm. Carmichael, of Queen 
Ann’s Co., Md., who was one of our most enlight- 


| ened, pains-taking farmers—the latter is our own: 
1. 


M:. Carmichael says :— 

** When my granaries are clear of grain, I place 
powdered brimstone in an earthen jar, which for 
safety I put on the floor in a bed of sand, closing 
doors and windows, and fire it. The smoke either 
destroys them [the weevil] or drives them off.” 

2. In the first place, sweep the ceiling and side 


all probability will never be settled; but as a gen- | of your granary,then sweep the floor, take the wall’s 
eral thing, we believe that early seeding succeeds | dust and dirt carefully up and burn it. Do not 
best in an ave of years. The Mediterranean, | sweep it out of doors to breed millions of insects, to 
and what is called May wheat, bear earlier sowing | damage your next year’s crop. This done, wash the 
than others. Without pretending to prescribe any | ceiling, side-walls, and floor with strong ley, and 
particular day as the best, we would say that all | then complete your cleansing, by white-washing 


wheat growers should make their arrangements so | 
as to finish their seeding by the Ist of October,— 
and at all events not to be later than the 10th of | 
that month. The Mediterranean wheat may be | 
put in any time during this month. 

Depta oF covertnG THE SEED. 


the entire interior of your granary, ceiling, walls, 
and floor. 
Destruction or Rats. 
Before storing away your grain, you should en- 
deavor to destroy the rats, as every full grown rat 
is able to eat an ounce of wheat, rye, oats or buck- 


No seed wheat should be covered more than 3\ wheat per day. 

inches: if the depth of 2 inches can be arrived at,/ We know of no better plan than this. Treat 

we should think that decidedly the best, as we be-| them to two or three successive messes of fresh 

lieve much more plants would come up at that) fish, without any poison being placed on them. They 

depth than almost any other. | are passionately fond of fresh fish, and will devour 
ith the drill, the depth of covering is com-| them with avidity. Then scale a few dozen fresh 

pletely within the control of the operator,—a cir-/ fish, sprinkle arsenic over them, place them in 

cumstance of great advintage. their haunts; these the rats will eat, and receive 

If the ground has been weil and neatly ploughed, | their quietus. Rye. 
rolled, harrowed, cross-harrowed and roll be-| This crop may be put in up to the 15th of this 





fore seeding ; by harrowing, cross-harrowing and month; though it would have been better that it 
rolling, a proper depth of covering may be at-) had been seeded last month. If you wish to get a 


tained. 

The seed being harrowed and cross-harrowed 
in, then water-furrows should be carefully laid off, | 
and these should be rolled cross-wise the furrows. 


good crop of rye, you must treat the soil as we ad- 
vised last month. 

For its management we refer you to our last 
month’s work. 
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Quantity of seed per acre.—When sown this late, | 
less than 5 pecks ot seed per acre should not be | 
oF Orcuarps. 

If, as we fear is the case, your orchard has not | 
been manured for some years, a a and give it 
adtessing of compost made as follows : 

Mix together, layer and layer about, for each acre | 

6 loads of wood’s-mould, marsh, or rivermud, | 

2 loads of rotten dung, | 

9 bushels of bone-dust, 

5 bushels of ashes, 

1 bushel of plaster, and 

2 bushels of salt. 

The whole to be thoroughly mixed together, | 
thrown into bulk, and permitted to remain so for 
three weeks; then shovel it over and apply it! 
broadcast over the land; plough it in about 3 in- | 
ches deep, so as not to injure the roots of the trees, | 
then harrow and roll. 

This done, dress the trunks of the trees, and the 
limbs as far as you can reach with a white-wash 
brush, with a mixture made in the proportion of 

1 gallon of soft soap, 
¥ Ib. flour of sulphur, and 
1 quart of fine salt. 

Stir the mixture as applied. 

If the bark on your trees is rough, mossy or 
dead-like, scrape it off before you apply the mix- 
ture. The consequence of this treatment to your 
orchard, will be renewed vigor to your trees, in- | 
creased prolificacy, and fairer fruit. | 
TREATMENT OF GRASS-SWARDS INTENDED FOR Corn | 

NEXT Sprine. 

Should you have a field in grass that you wish 
a in corn next spring, spread thereon 10 or |} 
12 bushels of lime per acre. The lime should be | 
daked with salt-brine, and spread as soon as slaked: 
harrow the lime in. 

If your land be stiff clay, plough it up late this 
fall to the depth of 6 or 8 inches, and give ita 
top-dressing of 2 bushels of freshly slaked lime, 2 | 
bushels of salt, and 2 bushels of unleached ashes, in 
order to assist the first in the destruction of the 
germs or grubs and other worms. Next spring, ma- 
bure, cross plough the manure in, to the depth of 
4inches, dress with 2 bushels of salt per acre, 
harrow and roll, and your corn will escape de- 
struction by the grub, cut, or wire worm. 

TREATMENT OF Merapows. 

If your meadow has been 3 years set, top-dress 
it with a mixture of 2 bushels of bone-dust, five 
bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of salt per acre ; 

ww the composition in, and roll. 

If your meadow is an old one, and the grass giv- 
ing out, you may greatly improve its yield, by har- 
towing it well, sowing thereon the above top- 

ing, harrow it in, then sow more s seed 
thereon, say half a peck of timothy seed per acre, 
and complete your work by rolling the seed in. 

If you have a meadow which you set last year, 
that is too thinly set with grass, treat it to the 
above top-dressing, then sow thereon 1 peck of 
timothy per acre, and roll the seed in. 

These operations should be performed between | 
the first and middle of this month. If well and 
carefully done, your yield of grass next year will | 
be increased more than a hundred per cent. 

Mixture ror Stock. 

Mix equal parts of mild oyster shell lime with 
talt, and finely sifted ashes, and give to each head 
of your stock, thrice a week, from 1 to 2 oz. ac- 
cording to age. ' 


| 
| 
' 


{ 
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Sattine SuHeEeEpr. 

These should be regularly salted thrice a week. 
If, however, you would place pieces of rock-salt in 
a trough, under cover, accessible to them, your 
sheep will do their own salting. 

Settinc our younG OrcHARDS,—PREPARATION OF 
THE GrounD, &c. 

Those who have no orchards on their estates, 
should prepare the ground at once, and make 
arrangements to set outa young orchard. They 
should be sure to buy none but the most superior 
kinds—such fruits always have brought, and al- 
ways will bring, good prices. An acre in the best 
kinds of apples will bring more money than will 
three acres in wheat or any other grain, or other 
crop. It is worthy of remark in this connection, 
that the demand for superior fruit is on the increase, 
and that an orchard of well selected fruit, always 
adds to the value of a farm whenever a proprietor 
wishes to sell, to say nothing of the comfort and 
luxuries it ensures to himself and family. 

In buying trees to set out a young orchard, 
every farmer and planter should repudiate the idea of 
purchasing from tree-pedlars, they being men general- 
ly upon whom no reliance can be placed. The 
owners of nurseries of established reputation are 
the only reliable persons to procure trees from— 
they are responsible, and should they deceive you, 
they are answerable at law by an action for dama- 

es. 
Compost ror AN Orciarp. 

The following is intended for an acre to be set 
in an orchard : 

10 two-horse cart loads of marsh, river, or creek 

mud, or the same quantity of woods-mould, 

5 two-horse cart loads of stable or barn-yard 

manure, 

4 bushels of bone-dust, 

1 bushel of plaster, and 

10 bushels of ashes. 

The whole to be shoveled over, well mixed to- 
gether, and left in bulk 3 weeks. 

Preparation of the ground.—At the expiration of 
three weeks, shovel over the compost, so as to 
mix it thoroughly, then haul it on to the ground, 
spread it evenly over the surface, plough the com- 
post into the depth of 8 inches, let the subsoil 
plough follow the other plough to the depth of 6 
inches more. The ploughing and subsoiling done, 
harrow, cross-harrow, and roll, when your land 
will be fit to receive the trees. 

Sertine ouT THE TREES. 

Dig the holes 40 feet apart each way, 6 feet 
square, and 2 feet deep ; place the surface soil dug 
out of the holes on one side, and the subsoil on the 
other ; mix the surface soil with an equal portion 
of the compost—a part of which smest be saved for 
the purpose. With this fill up each hole to the 
proper depth to receive the tree. Examine the 
roots carefully, and cut off any parts that may have 
been broken, smoothly, then insert the tree so as 
to stand in the hole the same depth it did in the 
nursery. Let one man hold the tree up straight, 
while the other spreads the roots carefully and 
regularly out ; next drive down a stake to support 
and keep the tree erect; then commence to fill 
up the hole with the mixture of compost and sur- 
face soil: as the soil is being put in, say when the 
hole is about one-half filled, pour in a bucket of 
water to settle the earth around the roots; then 
put in the remainder of the soil; press the earth 
gently with the hand, and finish by giving to the 
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surface a shallow basin-like form; by confining 
_the tree to the stake with a whisp of straw, or 
some other soft substance ; then fill up the basin 
formed around the tree with mulching of some 
kind, and gradually pour thereon a bucket of 
water. 

Ceiiars. 

Have these, if you have not already done so, 
cleaned out and whitewashed, and strew lime, or 
plaster over the floor ; the latter we believe to be 
the best. 

Ovurt-HoUSES. 
These should be cleaned out and whitewashed. 
FENcEs. 

As your pastures cease to afford your stock good 
picking, you must see to the examination and re- 
pairing of your fences. Make the examination 
yourself, and see that all repairs needed are forth- 
with made. If you do not, your neighbors stock, 
as well as your own, will be looking out for the 
weak places in your fencing, and as a necessary 
consequence, your corn fields will be broken into 
and your ~~ preyed upon. 

RAINING AND Drreuine. 

Permit us to repeat to you our advice to drain 
any wet lands that you may have. We do not ex- 
aggerate when we say that one acre of such land, 
after having been drained and relieved of its ex- 
cess of water, will yield more than two acres did 
before, and that the produce will be of a better 
quality. 

Tops anp Braves. 

Harvest and secure these in good time. 

Sertine Timotny Meapows. 

If you have no meadow on your farm, do woe | 
with the reproach, and set one out early this mont 
—by the first or fifteenth. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY, 
WOODBURY, N. J. 
T HE subscriber invites the attention of planters and 
dealers to his stock of Evergreen and ees, &c. 
They are of fine thrifty growth, and remarkably well shap- 
ed, and supplied with excellent roots; are all Nursery 
Seedlings, and have been repeatedly transplanted, and are in 
the most favorable condition for moving again. They will 
be delivered in Philadelphia free of charge, and thence for- 
warded to any part of the United States b 
otherwise as . The utmost care w 








packin, so as to secure their safety in transportation. 
They consist in part as foll 


Norway 9 

3 to 6 feet—Euro 
—Silver 2to3 feet— 
feet—Black Austrian Pines, 3 to 4 
to’5 feet—Derdar Cedars, 3 to 4 feet—Bh 
3g et merc Aor Vi 
Arbon er 
Stone Me year} oy Tartarean. 


Ar and y 
Wi Birch, English Ash, Maples, and a general assort- 
ment of the most desirable, Ornament Shade Trees. 
eee ees See Sor Nur. 2 
e above trees are be eved to be well a at- 


tention; of N Landscape Gardeners, Managers 
of Cemeteries and blic Guoundn and others who —— 
to plantin large or small quantities. They will be furnish- 


ed on reasonable terms, the le do: 
Sundréh, 4 thousnnd 3 ante tins discard sade 2 those 
who buy by the quantity, or to sell \e 
avip C. Griscom. 
Woopsvury, N. J., 8th mo. Ist, 1855. septl-3t 





Work for all, and Work that Pays! * 
Read Miller, Orton & Mulligan’s 
ADVERTISEMENT, 
“Hlow to Make Money.” 
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express, or : 
be given to | 
the taking them up, so as to preserve the roots, and to the | 


lows : 
from 3 to 6 feet-—Weymouth Pines, 3 to | 
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ORMS! WORMS! WORMS! A great many 
learned treatises have been written, ex Naining the 
origin of, and classifying the worms generated in the hu- 
man system. Scarcely any topic of medical science has 
elicited more acute observation and profound research ; and 
yet physicians are very much divided in opinion on the 
subject. It must be admitted, however, that, after all, fa 
mode of expelling them and purifying the body from their 
presence is of more value than the wisest disquisitions ag 
to their origin. 

Such an expelling agent has at last been found. Dr, 
M’Lane’s Vermifuge proves to be the much sought after 
specific—its efficacy being universally acknowledged by the 
entire medical faculty. As further proof, read the follow. 
| ing from a lady—one of our own citizens: 

New York, October 15, 1852, 

This is to certify that I was troubled with worms for 
more than a year. I was advised to use M’Lane’s Cee. 
BRATED VERMIFUGE. I took one bottle, which brought 
away about fifty worms ; I commenced improving at once, 
and am now perfactly well. The public can learn my 
name, and further articulars, b opplying to Mrs. Hardie, 
No. 3 Manhattan place, or to E. L. Theall, Druggist, corner 
of Rutger and Monroe streets. 

P. S. Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, also Dr. 
M’Lane’s Liver Pills, can now be had at all respectable 

a be careful to ask for, and take 


Drug Stores in this cit 
0G-Purchasers will 
none but Dr. M’Lane’s VermiruGe. All others, in com- 
| parison, are worthless. 





ASK ANY ONE WHO HAS EVER USED 


DR. M’LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, 


&G-Whatthey think of them? Ninety-nineina hundred 
will tell you they are the best Pills for liver complaint, 
| sick-eeadache and dyspepsia that they have ever used. 
| Read the following from one of our most respectable citi- 


| zens: 
| New York, August 3, 1852. 
| I do hereby certify that I have been suffering from a pain 
| in my side and breast for a long time, and after trying ma- 
| ny remedies came to the conclusion that my liver was af- 
| fected. I immediately commenced using Dr. M’Lane’s 
| Celebrated Liver Pills, and the few that I have taken have 
already giuen me gore relied than all the other medicines 
I have taken put together. I went to a clairvoyant to con- 
sult him ; after examining me carefully, he advised me to 
continue the use of Dr. M’Lane’s Pills, that they would 
effectually cure me. w. W. PHIL 5 
No. 2 Columbia place. 
P. S. The above valuable remedy, alsy Dr. M’Lane’s 
Celebrated Vermifuge, can now be had at all the respecta- 
' ble Drug Stores in this.city. 
{iFPurchasers will please be carefuy to ask for, and'take 
none but Dr. M’Lane’s Liver Pitxs. There are other 
Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the public. 








THE INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY THE MARY- 
LAND INSTITUTE, FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
MECHANIC ARTS, will be opened on TUESDAY, 2 of 
October. Goods will be received for exhibition and con 

at any time prior to September 27th., and for exhibition merely, 
as late as Ist of r. 

The co-operation of the mauufaciurers. mechanics, artists, 
and the Se Senerally is pomeeneny invoked in the 
immediate on Of articles for display. 

All articles i must be o manufacture ; 
the only exception to this rule being in favor of rare 
in the nt of the Fine Arts, owned -by parties no 
holding them as merchandize on saie 

Circulars, embodying the regulations and arrangements, and 

jank tions for space, with all other information, 
be had at any time of the Actuary of the Institute ot ike 

ee.—J. VANSANT, THOMAS SWANN, W, 
ABRAHAMS, THOMAS J. CLARE, GEORGE H. ROD 
GERS, C. W, BENTLEY. W. P. SMITH, T. J. LOVE 
GROVE, THOMAS TRIMBLE. 
Superintendant.—JOHN F. MEREDITH, sepl-% 
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SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 
PA crime BUCK, The sire of # 


fret many fine lambs the last two seasons 
—BUCK LAMBS, got by the Buck of the Jonas 
Webb stock, which took the first prize at the las 
Exhibition in Baltimore, and probably a few EWES, FOR 

SALE by the subscriber, who refers to the awards of prize} 

at the successive exhibitions in Baltimore, as sufficient at» 

testation of the superior and established quality of his 
. TILGHMAN GO UGH, 

Ellenborough, near Easton, Ma. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale at his 
Nursery near Ceciuron, Crcrz Co., Md. 
75,000 PEACH TREES, consisting of a 


the best varieties now in cultivation, to 
wit: 
“ Tooth’s Early Red Late Heath Free 
oth Early orks, Reave’s Late Yellow, 
, Early Oveng, Late Delaware’s, 
Honest John’ Red Heath Cling, 
Croferd’s Laté Malagatone, 
. 4 Temple's Late White, 
; : ‘emple’s Late te, 
Old Mixon Free, Late Rare Ripe, 
Old Mixon Cling, Late Heath Cling, 
um Bonum, Fox’s Seedling, 
ra an’s Free, Lagranges, 
~~ Ward’s late Red Free, Algier Winters. 





i 2 


These Trees are one year old, from the bud, and of large 
size; the buds were selected from all the principal orch- 
ards in the months of August and September, when the 
trees were bearing, and may be relied on as the kinds 
pyar and will be ready for transplanting by the 20th 
October. Having been e) in raising the Peach 
Inow feel confident that I have selected from all 
of the country, the very best kinds and will warrant 
trees sold by me to be the kinds sold for, as I have them 
in bearing in my orchard. oi Be my neither 
y or pains in selecting the best bearers and the 
most adapted to the markets, and to exclude all others from 
my list. I will sell the present year at five cents a piece 
by the 1,000, and six cents a piece for less than that num- 
‘Address the subscriber, at Cecilton, Cecil Co, Md. 
sepl-7t* JOHN HUSFELT. 


TO FARMERS 


AND ALL OTHERS 


INTERESTED IN AGRICULTURE, 


HORTICULTURE, &C. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, IN OCTOBER, 1855, 


THE YEAR BOOK 
AGRICULTURE; 


oR, 
The Annual of Agricultural Progress and Dis- 
covery, for 1855, 
iting the most importaut Discoveries and yo 
ments in Agricultural Mechanics, Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Botany, a and Economic Geology, Agri- 
cultural Zoology, Metereology, etc., together with Statistics 
of American Growth and uction, a List of Recent Ag- 
ricultural Publications, Agricultural Patents, with Notes 
by the Editor, on the Progress of American and Forei 
a lture, for the Year 1855, by Davip A. Wetts, A. M. 
é ber of the Boston Society of Natural History, formerly 
» Chemist to the Ohio State Boai' «'. tculture; Editor of 
| the Annual of Scientific Discovery, | :miliar Science, &c. 
It is evident that a publication of this character, giving a 
' ‘complete and condensed view of the Progress of eve: - 
“partment of Agricultural Science, free from technical and 
». Unnecessarily scientific description, and systematically ar- 
so as to present at one view all recent Agricultural 
Mi Discoveries, Theories and Applications, must be a 
most table volume to every one interested in the Cul- 
tivation of the Soil, or the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


5 


gece 





‘* The “Year Boox or AGRicuLTuRE” will be published 
in a handsome octavo volume, comprising upwards of 300 


qe and will contain an elegant Steel Portrait of a Dis- 

‘ hed Agricul ist, together with Fine Illustrations 
of New Acaicurrurat Macurnes, Srocx, Frurr &e., 
together with a series of BEAUTIFULLY COLORED EN- 

Although the publication of this work will be attended 
with very heavy expenses, it will be issued at the low price 
4 $1.50, thereby enabling every FARMER and PLANTER 


a copy. 
on receipt of the published price it will be sent free per 
Mail, to any J pen of the United States. As the sale will be 
very large, all orders should be sent in immediately. 
A Liserat Depuction To Cuivuss. 
Address, CHILDS & PETERSON, 
124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
8G-AGENTS wanted to sell the above valuable meen 
sep.1-1t 





CATALOGUE OF PEACH TREES FOR SALE. | 


‘Trees alone, and the cultivation of hes for a number of 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
RE-ORGANIZED. 
The Visitors and Governors of St. John’s co}lege, at Annap- 
olis, have RE-ORGANIZED this Institution with the view of 
more fully developing its capacity of public usvfulness. 

It has been considered as due to the pub.ic that the advan- 
tages which it is believed this Coll 
general features of the system about to 
should be made known. 

At the recent election of the Faculty, the following Profes- 


sors were sprointe le 

1. Rev. CTOR HUMPHREYS, D. D., Principal, and 
Professor of Morai peiceorey and Hi: 

2. DAVID STEWART, M. D., (Chemist of the Maryland 
pence Lee Society,) Professor of Chemistry and Natural 

hilosophy. 
DAVID CAPRON, A. M.., Professor of Mathematics. 
Rev. RUSSELL TREVETT, D. D., (late Professor of 
Ancient Languages, St. James’ College, Maryland,) Professor 
of Ancient Languages 

6. RUDOLPH L. TAFEL, A. M., Professor of Modern Lan- 


ages. 

e WILLIAM H. THOMPSON. Superintendant of Prepara- 
i Soe é 

gentlemen are known to be experienced and success- 
fulinstructors. It is intended that they shull reside upon the 
College grounds, where additional buildings are now in pro- 
cess of erection for their accommodation. This arrangement 
will enable them to see to the comfort as well as the advance- 
ments of the students. 

The spacious and beautiful grounds around the College 
baller afford ample opportunity for military and other 
heathful and manly exercises. 

The healthfulness of the place is well known. The experi- 
ence of a military station in this respect, for nearly half centu- 
ary, induced the General Government to establish here the 
present flourishing Naval rr 

There are four places of public by in the city -— 
Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. 
Students will be required to attend such one of these churches 





3. 
4. 


jan may request. 
pudy em branches of the usual 

College or BACCALAUREATE COURSE, 4 

A PART COURSE has also been authorized. This 
provision is made to enable young men, or their parents or 
guardians,to select branches of instruction with a,special 
view to their intended pursuits in life. For those whd esign 
to follow Engineering, Agriculture, or Mercantile pursuits, 
sasteneten in the sciences most useful to these callings is 

rovided. 
PrAGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY will hold a prominent 
place in the list of studies. For this purpose the services of 
an eminent practical Anais has been secured. 

Regular instruction in FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN and 
ITALIAN will be given the students without additional charge. 

In addition to the instruction in Engineering and Chemi 
as a part of the regular coursc, special classes will be forme 
ut stated periods, tor the benefit of those whose fessional 
views in life require a thorough education in either of these 


sciences. 

The College is provided with a CHEMICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL APP. TUS sufficiently extensive and complete 
to illustrate all the branches of Chem and Engineering 
by experiments iu the Laboratory and practice in field opera- 


tions. 
A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT is atiached to the 
College, and subject to all its rules and regulations. 0} 
portunity is thus afforded to yonng men, not sufficient! - 
vanced, to prepere to enter the Qollege classes. Students 
who can stand a creditable examina’ in English Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar, and to translate the 
usual Latin Reader, may be admitted to this department. 

It is deemed unnecessary to mention in detail alj the branches 
of instruciion, and the text books in the courses, or the rules 
and regulations for the government of the s ts. ne 4 one 
wishing fuller information on this subject will receive it in a 

inted pamphlet by addressing any one of the Professors. 

uffice it to say, that the design of the whole .is to im- 
part to the young men who may be sent to this Institution, a 
sound, practical education, and to inculcate and enforce a 
high standard of morality and genuemanty dcportmeue 

he College vere will consist of TEN MONTHS, bi ing 
on the FI WEDNESDAY of October, and e on 
the first Wednesday of August following. The intermediate 
period will be the vacation. The commencement exercises 
will be held on the FIRS’ WEDNESDAY of August 
The College will OPEN on the FIRST WEDNESDAY of 
the ensuing Octeber, at which time all the students proposing 
to enter will present themselves and 


be assigned to their ap- 

propriate classes. i 2 5 

e boarding house on the premises will be in readiness for 
the reception and accommodation of those coming from abroad. 
The charge for the entire College session, is for ene 
in the Preparatory 36. 
do, Freshman and § 
do. do. Junior and Senior.......s.escccesees 51. 
Students provide their own washing, tuel, lights, and furni- 
ture for f private rooms. The steward will furnish these 
at cost if desired. 
College bills are payable in advance three times a year. 
It is recommended that all funds for the students’ expenses 





oar 
For tuition 
do. 








be pl the hands of some member of the Faculty, who 
will cheerfully disburse them without charge. sepl 
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TAFPETU. 


HE Lodi Manufactuting Company, of New York city, 
(for 16 years manufacturers o ») tfully 
call the attention of Farmers and Planters to an article they 


are manufacturing from Night Soil, composed of mixture of 
Pure Night Soil and No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 

In the following proportions: 5 per cent. Calcined Plaster, 
used as a drier;) 25 per cent. S weight) of No. 1 Peruvian 
uano, and 70 per cent. of —— after it has been dis- 
infected, dried and screened ugh a 4 inch cross barred 
screen. This article is called. 


TAFEU, 
and is equal to Guano in the Pc meme 9 of 400 Ibs. Tafeu to 
300 lbs. Guano, and will be delivered in Baltimore, at the 

RATE OF 37 DOLLARS PER TON, 

They earnest] uest a trial, and hold themselves re- 
sponsible for th article being as represented. 
Agents in Philadelphia—P. Morais & Co,, E. B. RocErs. 

- Wilmington, Del.—Grorcre CHuRNSIDE. 
A. BELL, No. 40 Seconp-st., is Agent for Baltimore. 
Apply to THz Lopt Manuracturine Co., 

sep1-2t 60 Cortland street, New York. 


J. J. & F. TURNER, 
No. 42 Pratt Street, Baltimore, 
Ki constantly on hand a full supply of Peruvian, 
African and Mexican GUANO, direct from the Islands. 
Also “ De Burg’s No. 1 Ammoniated Super-P 
Lime,” and “Trego’s Soluble Alkaline Pi e with Peru- 
vian Guano ;” all kinds of Fretp Seeps, of the choicest 
se 5 Wueat, Rye and Oars, of every variety; 
Grarn of every description; all grades of Mri Feep; Lime, 
Bricks, and Hair; Ground Plaster, for Agricultural purposes, 
all of which they will sell at lowest rates for cash or on 
short credit for approved paper. sepl 
Lf Orrice or InspecToR oF GUANO, 
No. 11 ExcuanGE BuiLpine. 


Analysis of following cargoes of Guano, imported since 








last report : 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Ammonia. 

July 2 Ship Shirley, 16.40 per ct, marked A. 
“3 “ Sarah A. Boyd, 16.75 “ Se) 
“ 25 * Susan E. Howell, 16.23 tier.” 
“ 9 « Bs 16.19 “ A. 
“ 23 “ Lancaster, 16.38 “ Ss Bs 
« 6 “ E. Bulkley, 15.90 “ 6. «a5 

Aug. 3 “ Arcole, 15.95 “ od = 
« 6 “© Bay State, 16.30 “ fae = 
« 9 “ Versailles, 16.10 “ a 


All of above cargoes contain Phosphoric Acid equal to 
from 26 to 30 per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. Each 
contained more or less somogul, which was separated from 
the sound Guano and marked D. 

‘ g@MEXICAN GUANO. 


e 1 a ti --. go yo gh yee —_ 
e Brig Roswe! . r. ct. to 2. . ct. C. 
we 8 ue Broosa, 26.17 Pr OU 56.70 Pi A.A. 
“ Mary, 20.95 “ “ 45.39 
July 20 Brig Edwin, %.31 “ « 57.00 “* A.A 
WM. S. REESE, 
_Sept. 1, 1855. 1t State Inspector. 





WHEAT DRILLS. 
E have now in store for sale, PENNOCK’S CELE- 





CUANO! CUANO!! 
HE Subseribers have now in ware-house their FA 
SUPPLIES OF GUANO, and are prepared to fill 
orders for the same in such quantities as may be requ 
Having been the pioneers in the Guano Trade, and pu 
suing it steadily for the past eleven F rem, Leg” ponaaand h 
selves they possess unsurpassed facilities for i tion: 
and are determined that at all times their prices shall 
at least as low as those of any responsible house in our city! 
Their present stock of Guano—the Peruvian just impo 
ed—was oe before the recent advance ‘n pric 
has been well protected from the weather, and being ex 
clusively under their own control they are able to . 
orders at the shortest notice. It comprises the y & 
fates of Peruvian, Mexican, African, and the celeb 
lombian, ther with De Burg’s and the Eagle Sup 
— of —— ome tf 
ey guarantee the purity o uano passi 
their bends ; and as their pao are uniform, farmers m 
safely order, relying that every attention will be givent® — 
its proper shipment by such mode as they may direct. F— 
W. WHIT K & Co., 
Corner of Gay and High streets, Baltimore, Fy" 


COLOMBIAN GUANO. 
HE Subscribers have now in the Bay, direct from 
ombia, a small cargoof this celebrated Guano, 3 
are prepared to receive orders for the same to be delive: 
as soon as it can be ground and egy This cargo 
be the only a —_ in — oa Fall sowing, and as 
quantity is limited, early application is necessary. 
¥. W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
aug.1-2t Corner of Gay and High sts., Baltimore. }. 


MEXICAN GUANO! MEXICAN GUANO!! 


FOR SALE—A BARGAIN. 
350 
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TONS MEXICAN GUANO, inh lots to : 
Also. and new Timory};” 





iS Se8eee<q_ 


pure Bone Dust. 
Seep. 30 Tons Rock, or Cattle SALT, for Farmers, ft 
sale by JAMES H. BROWNE, 
sepl.2t 50 S. Frederick street, Baltimore. jy 
GUANO! GUANO!! 
HE cargo of Peruvian Guano now landing from shi 
Continent, for sale in and small lots at the le 


ILLIAM ROBINSON, 
No. 4 Hollingsworth Street. 


est market rates, by 
sepl-1t* 

NEW MOWING MACHINE. : 
ye subscriber, after repeated trials, has succeeded ig. 
[poner ny machine by which the finest SALT Gr 

as well as all kinds of up land and Meadow Grass canb 
cut in the most perfect manner, as the following 
Aen OWI received, will show: 
OWING MACHINE FOR SALT GRASS. : 
Bass River, July 20, 1855, 
C. B. Rocrns, Esq. Beor & 
Dear Sir :—In answer to your inquiry, res ng the om 
eration of the MOWING MACHINE, manufactured by you 
for Salt Grass, I take great pleasure in being able to infort 
ou, that it cuts Grass to my entire satisfaction, and mu 
tter than I e anything of the kind could do. 
cuts the Black 8, Salt and e Grass, like a charm. & 
can’t be beat, and is well — to the pu for whic 
itis intended. It is the first thing of the kind ever int 
duced into this section, that succeeded in giving sati 
and is just what we have long wanted. ; 
Should you see proper to make use of this statement, yw 
can do so, as a matter of information for those having 5 
and Sedge Grass to cut, and who are in need of a sim 


machine. Yours, very CN cans sb 
ral Warehouse, 
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BRATED WHEAT DRILLS, both with and with- Seed ‘ # 
pat al ee with a full assortment of | 7° °° a So Tarver Street, hiladelphia. ‘ ~ but 
AGRICULTURAL IM MENTS, all of ourown manu-/} Manufactured and for sale only by C. B. ROGERS, this 
saree re Bo — and retail. Casinos by | 99 Market Street, where all orders will be thankful som 

NGHAM & JOHNSON, received and attended to. sepl-BE —s circ 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Implements and . CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. our 
1 No. 150 Pratt street Wharf, Baltimore. On Wheat Cu'ture, ee & Guano in Drills to Wheat, _ thai 
. Ag. Soc. Exhibition, roadcast Sowing Machin 
HICKOR’S C{DER MILLS, — {(a« cb. Ag. Soc. 78 | St. Jolin’s College, the 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE wp) ge gee $a « 6. OGzanes 
On the prices of Whea 79 | Patuxent Piauter, 
EAGLE WORKS, Harrisburg, Pa. Country” Stock and Pro- Florieulture, > 
HIS MILL. provided with Tron Grinding Cylinders, is| ,tuce Market, | ee ako o 
meeting universal favor, and in localities where | when Crop and Prices, 81 | Suggestion of M. L. doit 
it has been used since 1852, the demand is so that the | Proceedings Md. 8. Ag. 80.83 | Co ombian Gaano, 
orders cannot be filled fast as received. It will grind faster | A new Steam Plow, 84 | Strawb-rry Culture, by Dr. sho 
and with less power than any other mill of its size and cost. | Prices of Produce ee ayne, ¥ 
It is made well and substantial, and warranted good. Guano, price for Sept. “© | Meeting in Anne Arund Co or 
Address w.o. HICKOK Horn WormonTobiceo, —** | Pr. George’s Vu. Ag. Soc. 
sep1-2t Agent of Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. Sapasnten a Ges “. | Work for the Month. “ 
= 








